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JEAN ANGO: LIFE HISTORY OF A LEGEND 


ITH the publication by Professor Ford of the letters of John III, 
\ M } King of Portugal,! the whole affair of Jean Ango and his troubles 


with Portugal were brought into clear light. Ferdinand Palha? 
was the first scholar to make full use of the letters of the Portuguese mon- 
arch to his ambassador in France, Antonio de Ataide, in giving the coup de 
grace to Ango’s lingering legend, although its veracity had been questioned 
previously by sober historians. Professor Ford’s edition presents to students 
an intelligible and clear reading of the ancient documents, published earlier 
in part by Palha, but without punctuation and evidently transcribed by a 
copyist who failed to comprehend numerous passages of the original. 

The legend of Jean Ango is, of course, well-known. Aside from the 
interest inherent in the tale itself, it appears that this tradition is typical of 
the course of legends in general, so that a recital of its sources, growth, 
flowering and decline, along with a statement of the true facts, should 
furnish an instructive and interesting study. In retribution for the capture 
of one of his ships by the Portuguese, Ango, having failed to obtain satis- 
factory redress from Portugal’s monarch, fitted out a fleet and sent it to the 
Lusitanian shore, where it first destroyed great quantities of Portuguese 
shipping and then sailed up the Tagus, laying waste the land on both banks 
for some distance inland, indeed to the very gates of Lisbon itself. John III 
of Portugal, in company with the whole Portuguese nation, imagined that 
France had declared war and that the entire French army was about to fall 
upon them. In post-haste, John sent an embassy to Francis I, demanding 
the reason for such war-like demonstrations against a friendly nation. 
Francis replied that he was not making war against the Portuguese, but that 
his esteemed subject, Jean Ango of Normandy, was, and that the ambas- 


1 J. D. M. Ford, Letters of Jobn III, King of Portugal (1521-1557), Cambridge, 1931. 

2F. Palha, A carte de marca de Jodo Ango, Lisbon, 1882. R. Francisque-Michel translates 
Palha’s exposition of the matter, but, significantly enough, does not attempt to translate the 
original documents published by Palha. See Bulletin de la Société Normande de Géograpbie, Ul, 
pp. 345 ff., Rouen, 1889. 
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sadors should address themselves to him. Then we have the picture of the 
representatives of one of the world’s most powerful nations making their 
way to the pirate’s summer home and humbly beseeching him to have mercy 
on their country. Tradition varies as to how Ango treated the ambassadors, 
but the favorite version is that, out of courtesy to Francis I, whose guests 
the ambassadors were, Ango received them with condescending kindness; 
and after having graciously accepted their apologies for the wrong done 
him and their promises to be more careful in the future, he agreed to send 
a fast ship to his fleet before Lisbon, with orders for it to withdraw. 


So runs the legend. Before studying its growth and development, it 
might be well to summarize briefly the main events leading up to the so- 
called Ango affair, and to review very rapidly the negotiations between 
France and Portugal. 


Piracy, prior to what we call modern times, was mainly carried on in 
the Mediterranean by infidels against the subjects of Christian states. But 
with the discovery of America and the beginning of commerce with Asia 
around the Cape of Good Hope, the scene was transferred to the great 
shipping routes of the Atlantic, and was largely an affair between France 
and England on the one hand, and with Spain and Portugal on the other — 


particularly after the bull of Pope Alexander VI in 1493, which gave the 
western half of the newly-discovered lands to Spain and the eastern half to 
Portugal. France’s part, as a nation, in the discovery and conquest of new 
territory was small, because the reigning powers judged that the road to 
glory and riches lay inward towards Italy; hence, whatever explorations 
that were made under the French flag, were largely the results of individual 
enterprise, the work of bold, hardy Norman and Breton mariners.* 


It thus happened that in a short time the Spanish and Portuguese had 
acquired a monopoly in the hugely rich trade with the newly-discovered 
world, much to the disgruntlement of the French merchants and of Francis 
I himself, who is said to have remarked that he should like to see the exact 
passage in Adam’s will which gave one half of the world to his cousin of 
Spain and the other to his cousin of Portugal. Having no seas of his own 
in which to trade, Francis perspicaciously enunciated the theory of the 
freedom of all the seas, and his mariners at once proceeded to send their 
ships into the forbidden waters of America, Asia and the Indies. Spain and 
Portugal countered by declaring that any French ships caught in their 
waters, or carrying any products from their possessions, were to be treated 
as lawful prizes and the crews thereof as pirates. This brought prompt 


8 T. Caldéron, Jean Ango et son époque, pp. 1 ff., Paris, 1899. 
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retaliation from the French, especially since France and Spain were then at 
war and the French privateers at liberty to plunder any Spanish vessel so 
unfortunate as to fall into their hands. Incidentally, when a rich merchant- 
* vessel hove into sight, the French were careless in ascertaining whether it 
was Spanish or Portuguese — after it had been taken there were no sur- 
vivors left to bear witness as to the illegality of the seizure. 


The French ship-owners found this traffic in smuggling and piracy so 
fruitful that the industry grew apace and was a boon to the maritime cities 
of France. Perhaps the greatest of the ports engaged in this sort of traffic 
was Dieppe. In the early 16th century this city experienced a veritable 
renascence of life and energy in every direction. The most powerful and 
picturesque citizen of Dieppe in the time of its glory was Jean Ango, ship- 
builder.5 He sent his numerous ships into every quarter of the globe, and 
dispatched fleets of exploration and exploitation into hitherto unknown 
seas, from the northern shores of Canada to the furthermost Indies.® Riches 
from his globe-encircling commerce poured into his coffers, honors were 
heaped upon him, and offices of dignity and responsibility were his. Francis 
I made him a viscount; Admirals of France were proud to enter into trading 
ventures with him; the King’s sister, Marguerite of Navarre, was his pat- 
roness and friend; and even the King himself deigned to pay him a personal 
visit at his manor of Varengeville.? It must not be imagined, then, that 
Ango and his pilots were simply hardy, sea-faring men or bold, bad pirates. 
Practically all of them were pious, as evidenced by Ango’s lavishness to 
the church of Saint Jacques, and several of them were men of letters and 
patrons of the Muses.® 


Jean built himself two magnificent wooden houses, one in Dieppe and 
the other in Varengeville for summer use. These mansions were con- 
structed on a grandiose scale, sumptuously furnished with precious objects 
from the world over, adorned with gardens of exotic plants in which roamed 
strange birds and beasts from far-off lands, and peopled with savages from 


4 Charles de la Ronciére, Histoire de la Marine francaise, Il, pp. 244 ff., Paris, 1906; P. 
Gaffarel, Jean Ango (Extrait du Bulletin de la Société Norm. de Géog.), p. 3, Rouen, 1889. 

5 For a good account of his life, see Gaffarel, op. cit., and E. Guénin, Ango et ses pilotes, 
Paris, 1901. These are the best among several others on him. Of value also is Hellot’s work, 
Jean Ango et sa famille, Dieppe, 1890. 

® For his voyages and discoveries, see La Ronciére, op. cit., pp. 249 ff.; Gaffarel, op. cit., 
and this same author’s earlier work, Les découvreurs francais du X1Ve siécle aun XVIe siécle, 
Paris, 1888; Guénin, op. cit.; Margry, Les navigations francaises du X1Ve au XVIe siécle, Paris, 
1867; H. C. Murphy, The Voyage of Verrazzano, etc., New York, 1875. 

7 Caldéron, op. cit., p. 184; Alexis Martin, Jean Ango, Armateur dieppois, p. 18, Paris, 
1884; Guénin, op. cit.; Gaffarel, Jean Ango, loc. cit. 

8M. C. Guibert, Mémoires pour servir 4 histoire de la ville de Dieppe, manuscript of 
1760 published by M. Hardy, Paris, 1878; see also Guénin, op. cit. 
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the wilds of the New World.® We are fortunate in having the pen-portrait 
of this pirate who dwelt in such princely magnificence: 


“Son tableau, qui étoit encor en 1760 dans une salle du chateau de 
Varengeville, le représentoit 4 genoux devant l'image d’un crucifix. Il y 
paroissoit de moyenne taille, d’une complexion délicate, la barbe et les 
cheveux blonds, les joiies vermeilles, le nez aquilin, le front haut et la teste 
grosse. Il avoit pris pour embléme un sphére, au milieu de laquelle étoit 
un crucifix et autour cette devise: SPES MEA DEUS A JUVENTUTE MEA, 
c'est-a-dire, Dieu est mon espérance dés ma jeunesse 


Ango’s extreme wealth, power and daring exploits had already in his 
life-time made him an almost legendary character, so that he had the satis- 
faction of seeing poems consecrated to his prowess.1! His exploits against 
the English are celebrated in the following quatrain of the period: 


“Ce fust luy, luy seul qui fist armer 
La grande flotte expresse mise en mer, 
Pour faire veoir 4 l’orgueil d’Angleterre 
Que Francois estoit roy et sur mer et sur terre.”’12 
This presents good evidence that Ango’s career had something about it which 
stirred the imagination of his contemporaries, and that is the first phase of 
typical legend-formation. 


Ango’s far-flung trading ventures carried his ships into regions which 
the Portuguese and Spanish claimed exclusively for themselves, with the 
result that these latter proclaimed him and his men common pirates. Con- 
sequently, any French crews caught in forbidden waters were treated with 
revolting cruelty, such as being flayed alive, thrown to the cannibal Indians 
to be eaten, or being buried in the ground to the neck, their heads being 
used as targets for the Portuguese marksmen.!* French resourcefulness, 
however, was not lacking at this sort of game, as evidenced by the following 
eye-witness account of what happened to some Portuguese prisoners: 


“Ils pendoient les aucuns par les génitoires, bailloient ribaudes par la 
teste aux autres, leur faisant sortir par les bouches et oreilles grant effusion 
de sang.” 


9 For an idea of the fineness of his houses, see La Ronciére, op. cit., pp. 244-245; Martin, 
op. cit., pp. 13 ff. (Martin carries an etching of the manor, which he describes as “la plus belle 
maison de bois qu’on put trouver en France”); Guibert, op. cit., p. 39; Gaffarel, Jean Ango, 
pp. 51 ff.; Guénin, op. cit., p. 18 (picture) and pp. 280 ff.; for a description of the frescoes 
of his home, see Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, XIX, 1858, pp. 111-112. 

10 Guibert, op. cit., p. 43. 

11 Louis Du Bois, Extrait des Vaux de Vire d’Olivier de Basselin, Caen, 1820, p. 20. 

12 From a song sung at the annual competition of the Puy de l’Assomption of Dieppe; 
cited by Vitet, Histoire de Dieppe, Paris, 1844, Il, p. 423. 

13 La Ronciére, op. cit., p. 278; F. A. de Varnhagen, Historie Geral do Brasil, I, 3rd ed., 
Sao Paulo, 192-, p. 130 (first ed. is Rio de Janeiro, 1854-57). 
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At another time the prisoners had their noses cut off, with the admonition 
to “Sneeze up the gold”.14 


We must now confine ourselves to the pertinent facts in tracing the 
tangled Franco-Portuguese relations of the early 16th century.15 The first 
open hostilities occurred around the year 1503,16 when some of Ango’s 
ships were caught trading in Brazilian waters, the Portuguese burning two 
of his ships, capturing a third and massacring most of the crew.17 Brushes 
of this sort between the two nations must have been frequent, for in 1516 
the Portuguese king Emmanuel sent a certain Monteiro as ambassador to 
France to complain about French pirates off South America;!* at the same 
time Emmanuel ordered his famous captain, Christovao Jacques, to take a 
fleet and destroy all French establishments and vessels found in the southern 


hemisphere, which task Jacques accomplished with laudable, if regrettably 
bloody, thoroughness. 


Feeling between the two nations continued to become more and more 
tense, particularly when Ango, in conjunction with Bonnivet, Admiral of 
France, projected establishing a strong settlement in Brazil under the guid- 


ance of the great Florentine navigator Verrazzano, a project which was 
halted only by the strong protests of the Portuguese ambassador, Silveira, 
to Francis 1.1% The situation came to a climax in 1522, when an associate 
of Ango’s, Jean Terrien, was granted a letter of marque against the Portu- 
guese in order to exact indemnity for the loss of a galleon. The usually 
peaceful John III was aroused to such a pitch that he issued a general order 
to all his subjects, under pain of death, to destroy all French vessels found 
in or near Portuguese dominions, and at the same time he filled the seas 
between Europe and Brazil with his men-of-war. The French were quick 
to retaliate, destroying the Portuguese establishment at Pernambuco in 


14 From cases cited by La Ronciére, op. cit., pp. 177, 278, 294. 


(La Ronciére gathers 
them from letters patent). 


15 For a full list of official documents concerning difficulties arising during the years 
1503-1538, see L. Guérin, Hist. maritime de France, Paris, 1844, in the Annexes; Fréville, I, pp. 
430 ff.; Gaffarel, Histoire du Brésil francais, Paris, 1878, pp. 54 ff., and pp. 84 ff.; E. Gosselin, 


Documents authentiques et inédits pour servir a l'histoire de la marine normande, etc., Rouen, 
1876, pp. 24 ff. 


16 Gaffarel, Jean Ango, p. 59, et passim, gives a good account. See also La Ronciére, op. 
cit., pp. 243 ff. 


17 Varnhagen, op. cit., I, pp. 412-414, who quotes from an anonymous Enxformecéo do 
Brasil e de suas capitanias, 1548. 

18 Varnhagen, op. cit., I, p. 37. 

19 See Murphy, op. cit. 
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December, 1530;2° and the French corsairs under Ango’s leadership played 
havoc with Portuguese shipping, for, according to a letter from John III to 
Silveira, we are told that up to 1530, they had destroyed more than 300 
Portuguese ships.?! 

In the meantime, one of Ango’s vessels, the Marie, in command of that 
Morel who was later to engage in a long law-suit with his master, was cap- 
tured by the Portuguese coast-guards. Upon examination it was found that 
the vessel’s cargo consisted largely of American products, presumably either 
stolen from Spanish or Portuguese vessels, or smuggled. The goods were 
sequestrated, awaiting return to their rightful owners, and the crew of the 
captured vessel condemned to death as pirates. The French ambassador, 
Honoré du Cais, made no protest, as the case was plain; but canny King 
John III, to gain the friendship and favor of Francis, released *:¢ prisoners 
(1529). 


Ango sought legal means to obtain redress for the loss of his vessel 
(it was at this juncture that the King’s sister wrote a letter to the papal 
legate complaining that the King of Portugal had ignored Francis’ repre- 
sentations concerning the matter), and failing, set about to procure a letter 
of marque against the Portuguese to the amount of his loss. To obtain the 
letter, he interested the Vice-Admiral, sieur du Bourry, in his project, prom- 


ising him a share of the booty.22 The Admiral of France, Chabot, advocated 
granting the letter — after he had received a costly diamond from Ango.** 
Thus backed, Ango obtained his letter of marque by authority of the King 
in March, 1530. He at once began to make use of it, seizing all Portuguese 
boats which, en route to Flanders, had put in at French ports. 


When the news of this outrage reached Lisbon, King John called to- 
gether his council to decide upon the course to pursue. It was agreed to 
send Antonio de Ataide to France as ambassabor, with Doctor Gaspar Vaz 
as legal adviser. The instructions that the King gave to his envoy show well 
his crafty and bargaining nature. Ataide was to temporize, dissimulate, 
lie, threaten, cajole, bribe, — in short, to stop at practically nothing to bring 
the matter to a satisfactory conclusion.24 The negotiations, initiated in 


20 Cf. Lope de Souza, Diario, under date of Oct. 17, 1531: “E me disseran que foran ao 
Rio de Pernambuco e como havia dous meses que ao dito rio chegara hum galeam de Franca, e 
que saqueara a feitoria e que roubara toda a fazenda que nella estava del Rei nosso senhor”; 
also Gaffarel, Brésil francais, p. 96. 

21 Gaffarel, Jean Ango, p. 63. 

22 Gosselin, op. cit., p. 24, prints a copy of the contract between the two. 

23 At Chabot’s trial for general corruption, 1540, this was one of the indictments against 
him. Cf. Gaffarel, Jean Ango, p. 66. 

24 Palha, op. cit., gives a splendid résumé of the negotiations and of the instructions of the 
King. The original documents are more conveniently referred to in Ford, op. cit., Letters 6-28 
incl. 
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April, 1531, dragged along fruitlessly, and during their course Ango con- 
tinued his depredations, with the resolve, no doubt, of getting all he could 
while the getting was good. Francis I took the position that as Admiral 
Chabot had actually issued the letter of marque, only he could revoke it. 
Ataide, wearied with fruitless negotiations, decided to address himself 
directly to Chabot. This was a wise move, as Chabot was always willing 
to listen to reason, provided it was accompanied by the jingle of gold. In 
return for 16,000 francs, he promised Ataide to bring Ango to terms. The 
upshot of the whole matter was that Ango, acting for his associates, accepted 
60,000 ducats as his price for surrendering the letter of marque. (Inci- 
dentally, some of his partners never received their share and later sued 
Ango for embezzlement.) The agreement was approved by John III on 
August 15, 1531, and shortly afterwards Ango signed a formal receipt for 
the money.?5 


In spite of Portugal’s apparently shoddy diplomacy, she was the 
gainer in the settlement, for Francis promised not only to revoke the cur- 
rent letter of marque, but also to issue no more without arbitration, to re- 
strain his subjects from interfering with Portugal’s trade, and to prevent 
them from trafficking in Portuguese waters. The primary cause of conten- 
tion, however, was not settled, and there was a series of later quarrels 
between the two nations.2® We might notice in passing that from 1531! 
there began a decline in Ango’s fortune. His great protector died; enemies 
now dared to oppose him; he was engaged in numerous law-suits relative 
to the embezzlement of the 60,000 ducats, one of which, that by Morel, went 
on even after the death of the two principals, the final decree being given 
only in 1604, by which Ango’s heirs were ordered to pay Morel’s one-half 
of the 60,000 ducats “avec les intéréts au denier quatorze depuis ledit 


” 9 
- 


jour”.27 Ango is said to have died poor. 

So much for the facts in the case; now for the growth of the legend. 
The earliest published mention of it that I can find occurs in 1682, and runs 
thus: 


. ils (the mariners of Dieppe) se rendirent si rédoutables aux 
Portugais, que ceux-ci n’espérant pas les vaincre par la force, se servirent 
de l’adresse et de la douceur et méme qu’ils employérent l’authorité du roy 
Francois premier, afin de les apaiser. Et c’est ce que le pére Fournier, 
jésuite, a estimé si vray et si considérable qu’il a temoigné dans un mémoire 


25 Gosselin, op. cit., p. 24, reproduces the receipt, but gives the date as of Feb. 20, 1531, 
which is palpably an error. 

26 Gaffarel, Jean Ango, in the Annexes. 

27 For the misfortunes of his later days, see Gaffarel, loc. cit.; La Ronciére, op. cit., pp. 
305 ff.; Guénin, op. cit., pp. 163 ff. 
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écrit de sa main et laissé 4 la fin de son livre, de l’Hydrographie,?* qui est 
a La Flesche, qu’il vouloit que l'on y adioutat en sa seconde impression (here 
the author states that what follows is extracted verbatim from Fournier) 
qu’il a trouvé 4 Dieppe dans des vieux mémoires que, sous Frangois premier, 
Jean Ango, capitaine de Dieppe, voyans que les Portugais vouloient |’em- 
pescher de trafiquer 4 l’Amérique, leur donna tant d’exercice et fit tant de 
prises sur eux, par le moyen de douze navires armez qu’il entretenoit & ses 
dépens, que le roy de Portugal envoya des ambassadeurs au roy de France 
pour se plaindre de la guerre que les Francois faisoient 4 ses sujets, et que 
Sa Majesté leur répondit qu’il ne leur faisoit point la guerre, mais son 
vicomte Ango, et qu’ils allassent traitter de paix avec lui’. 

An analysis of the fore-going extract will present some interesting facts. 
First, we note that Fournier knew nothing of the Ango legend prior to 1643, 
date of the first edition of his Hydrographie. Secondly, what he did know 
of it came from some old memoirs and not from an oral source. From these 
two facts it appears that we may safely conclude that for over one hundred 
years after the events (1531), there existed no popular legend in reference 
to Ango, or at best only a very feeble one. I believe that this represents 
the second phase of typical legend formation, following the theory of Joseph 
Bédier. What we call popular legends have their source in written docu- 
ments and become popular only when transmitted, often with distortion, to 
the people. The legend gains two advantages by this interworking of the 
popular and learned: transmission to the mass gives it extension and exag- 
geration; the reference to a written source gives it authority and prestige. 
Notice likewise that in the passage cited above we have all the elements 
of the later legend in its expanded form, and queerly enough, all of them 
true, or very nearly so. It is established that the mariners of Dieppe did 
commit depredations on Portuguese shipping and did cause much alarm 
in Portugal; that the Portuguese did wish to exclude the French from traffic 
in America; that Ango did fit out a fleet and harass Portuguese shipping; 
that the king of Portugal did send an ambassador to Francis I. The state- 
ment that Francis told the ambassador that he was not making war on the 
Portuguese, and that the ambassador should go see Ango, may or may not 
be true, but it is certain that the ambassador did finally treat with Ango. 
The only ambiguous words, and those that probably gave rise to later exag- 
geration, are to the effect that the French “faisoient la guerre aux Portu- 
gais”, and Francis’ reply that he “ne leur faisoit point la guerre mais son 


28 The edition of 1643, foot-note. 

29D. Asseline, Les’ Antiquitez et Chroniques de la Ville de Dieppe, publiées pour la 
premiére fois, etc., par MM. Hardy, Guérillon et Sauvage, Dieppe, 1874, I, p. 240. Asseline’s 
manuscript is dated 1682. 
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vicomte Ango”. Now “faire la guerre” here, as elsewhere in that period, 
did not mean literally “to make war upon”, but simply “to harass”. 


Our next reference brings us to the year 1760, approximate date of 
Guibert’s manuscript: 


“Les navires d’Ango remportérent de grands avantages sur les Anglois 
. et surtout sur les Portugais, qui, pour avoir seul tout le commerce 

q’ Amérique et des Indes, fesoient la guerre & tout ce qu’ils rencontrérent. . 
Une fois ils (the Portuguese) attaquérent un navire d’Ango pour lui faire 
baisser pavillon. Comme il étoit seul contre plusieurs, ils n’eurent pas de 
peine a le vaincre. Ils le pillérent et le renvoyérent, mais Ango, pour se 
venger de cette insulte, envoya une flotte, qui débarqua huit cents hommes 
sur les cétes de Portugal qui désolérent le pays et se retirérent. Le Roy de 
Portugal envoya un ambassadeur au Roy pour luy demander la cause de ces 
hostilitez et le Roy renvoya l’ambassadeur 4 Ango pour s’accomoder avec 
luy”.° 

Here the legend begins to assume full-grown proportions. The writer 
of the account above knew a bit more about the direct cause of the trouble 
than did Fournier or Asseline, namely, the capture and pillage of one of 
Ango’s ships. But between 1682 (Asseline) or 1643 (Fournier) and 1760 
the story of the invasion of Portugal has crept in from some source which 
I am unable to locate, but which I think I can later explain. 


It is a marked characteristic of legends that they are susceptible of 


transference, i. e., that exploits attributed to a hero of one locality are very 
apt to be appropriated by the inhabitants of another locality to adorn one of 
their heroic figures; and that seems to be what happened in Ango’s case. 
We read the following account, written in 1778, which has reference to a 
character from another part of France: 


“Un gentilhomme de la méme province (Brittany) n’ayant pu obtenir 
aucune satisfaction d’une injustice qui lui avait été faite par des com- 
mercgans Portugais déclara en son nom la guerre a cette nation et s’étant 
associé en grand nombre ses compatriotes, il intercepta si bien le commerce 
de Lisbonne, fit des prises si considérables, que le roy de Portugal, pour se 
rédimer de cette vexation, fut obligé de recourir 4 la médiation du roi de 
France & d’accorder a ce gentilhomme une satisfaction qu’il avoit toujours 
refusée” 51 

It appears that the writer of this passage must have confused Ango with 
the great Breton mariner, Alain de Guengat,** of whom an old chronicler 
tells us, that, Francis I 


30M. C. Guibert, op. cit., I, p. 41. 

31M. Garnier, Histoire de France, XXIV, Paris, 1778, pp. 465-466, who dates the event 
as of 1526. 

82 Cf. Du Crest de Villeneuve, Alain de Guengat, Vice-amiral de Boulogne, in Bull. de la 
Société archéologique du Finistére, 1897, p. 173. 
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“ayant entendu que quelques vaisseaux du Roy de Portugal avoient 
pendant sa prison volé a la coste de Bretagne nombre de marchands, il 
permit par lettres de marque, & Alain de Guengat . . . . de faire la guerre 
aux Portugais, ce que ce capitaine exécuta lui seul avec grand dépense & 
heureux succez tellement que le Roy de Portugal par plusieurs lettres & 
créance achepta la paix a cet homme” .33 

An account written in the year 1785 brings us back to Ango himself. 
This is the story as told by one of Dieppe’s best chroniclers, Desmarquets,** 
whose work I do not have, but whom I find quoted verbatim by Guénin:*° 


“Trois navires de Portugal en ayant rencontré un de Dieppe sur la céte 
d’Afrique, voulurent lui faire baisser pavillon; le capitaine en voulut soutenir 
l’honneur et se battit avec intrépidité; il périt dans le combat ainsi que les 
quatre-cinquiémes de son équipage, et les Portugais se rendirent les maitres 
de ce navire qu’ils conduisirent 4 Lisbonne; ce navire appartenait 4 Ango. 
L’indignation d’un pareil procédé en temps de paix et la résolution d’en tirer 
vengeance firent dans son 4me deux sensations qui se succédérent rapide- 
ment. ... Cet armateur savait que la plus grande partie des vaisseaux de 
Portugal était alors dans les Indes; il fit donc équiper dix grands navires 
qui étaient dans le port auxquels il joignit six ou sept de moindre grandeur. 
Il fit monter sur ces navires, outre leur équipage ordinaire, le plus de volon- 
taires et de gens de résolution qu'il put trouver et les envoya bloquer le 
port de Lisbonne avec ordre de faire des descentes sur les rives du Tage et 
d’y détruire toutes les habitations. 


“Cette escadre, parvenue a l’embouchure du Tage, s’empara de tous 
les navires portugais qui sortirent ou voulurent entrer dans Lisbonne; elle 
mit a terre les volontaires et les gens de résolution qui pillérent, dévastérent 
et brilérent les villages & proximité du rivage, et remontérent, aprés ces 
ravages, dans leurs vaisseaux pour en faire autant d’un autre cété, de sorte 
que les troupes portugaises qu’on envoya pour s’y opposer ne purent y 
réussir, vu la célérité des attaques des premiers et l’ignorance de l’ennemi 
oi ils les dirigeaient. 


“Cette guerre offensive, 4 laquelle le roi de Portugal ne s’était pas 
attendu, mit en alarme Lisbonne ainsi que ses environs. Ce prince ne vit 
pas d’autre parti a prendre que d’envoyer un député extraordinaire a Fran- 
¢ois premier, pour se plaindre de cette hostilité en temps de paix. 


“Le roi de France eut la générosité d’envoyer a Dieppe le député pour 
s’aboucher avec Ango. Ce dernier sentit toute la bonté de son roi et n’en 
fit usage que pour la gloire de ce prince. Il recut chez lui le député portu- 
gais avec sa magnificence ordinaire, le félicita de ce qu'il avait pu obtenir 
si facilement de Francois le pardon de l’insulte faite & son pavillon, et sur 
la simple promesse des Portugais d’étre plus circonspectes & l'avenir, il lui 
ajouta qu’en conséquence, il allait expédier un bon voilier pour porter 


33 B. d’Argentré, L’Histoire de Bretagne, etc., Rennes, 1658, p. 718. His account is re- 
peated almost to the word by Gui Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne, etc., Paris, 1707, p. 842. 


34 Charles Desmarquets, Mémoires chronologiques pour servir 4 Vhistoire de Dieppe, Paris, 
1785. 


35 Guénin, op. cit., pp. 105-106. 
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Yordre du roi a ses vaisseaux de quitter le Tage et de revenir 4 Dieppe, ce 
qui fut exécuté”’. 

The story, you see, has at last fallen into the hands of an artist! Note 
how, without distorting too much the known, or supposedly known facts, the 
writer adds picturesque and dramatic touches: the French captain and his 
crew fighting against overwhelming odds for the honor of the flag; the 
slaughter of the French; the rapidly succeeding sensations in Ango’s soul; 
his carefully laid plans for vengeance; the landing of his men on the banks 
of the Tagus and the dispatch of Portuguese troops against them (this adds 
a new element to the story) ; the superior tactics of the French force; alarm 
in and around Lisbon; the sending of the envoy to Francis; alleged gen- 
erosity of Francis in sending him to Ango at Dieppe; Ango’s condescension; 
the implied humility of the Portuguese deputy and his promise that his 
country-men would be more circumspect in the future; Ango’s graciousness 
in calling off his forces. 


This gives us the third phase in a legend’s growth. The vague tradition 
falls into the hands of a craftsman capable of sensing its literary and dra- 
matic qualities, who proceeds to throw them into full artistic relief, to the 
detriment, generally, of strict veracity. At this point the legend may be 
considered to have reached its zenith, its further history being simply re- 
workings from the master sketch. It remains static until decay sets in. 


The next mention that I can find of Ango occurs in 1824,°° but the 
account presents no new qualities, its teller simply adding that Ango’s tradi- 
tion is comparable to Alain de Guengat’s, and warning us that we must not 
confuse the two.** Again, in 1844, Desmarquets’ accounts reappears, 
told by a historian of Dieppe,** with one or two dramatic touches 
added. Thus, to produce a vivid effect, words are put in Francis’ mouth on 
the arrival’ of the Portuguese ambassador — “‘Messieurs, ce n’est pas moi 
qui vous fais la guerre; allez trouver Ango et arrangez-vous avec lui”; when 
the ambassadors reach Ango’s abode at Varengeville, we are told that the 
traditions vary as to the manner in which Ango received them, kindly ac- 
cerding to some, haughtily according to others. Evidently, however, by 1844 
some doubts had been cast on the ancient legend, now three hundred years 
old, for our historian, Vitet, thinks it necessary to state in a note that lie 
believes the story to be true and probable, relying on Fournier’s statement 
and on an uninterrupted tradition; although he does concede that “‘peut-étre 


36 Louis Du Bois, Archives annuelles de la Normandie, etc., 1st year, Caen, 1824, pp. 
153 ff. 

87 Je pense que l’expédition d’Ango est différente de celle du Vice-amiral, que toutes les 
deux ont eu lieu et qu’on ne serait pas fondé a vouloir les confondre”. (Du Bois, op. cit., p. 156). 

38 L. Vitet, Histoire de Dieppe, Paris, 1844, pp. 455 ff. 
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a-t-on de bouche en bouche ajouté quelques détails, et, par exemple, il est 
possible qu’au lieu d’envoyer les députés traiter de la paix avec Ango, le roi 
leur ait seulement dit d’aller s’entendre avec lui pour régler les indemnités 
qui lui étaient dues”. Ango’s private war on Portugal is fully accepted. 


In that same year of 1844, another and a better documented author 
refers to the legend. Guérin, in his history of the French marine, takes 
Vitet’s account,®® but points out that the story seems improbable, especially 
that part of it which has Francis sending the Portuguese envoys to Ango; 
and he adds that it is founded on no certain proofs — not even a date. He 
does think, however, that there is an element of truth in the legend, since 
he is acquainted with Santarem’s publication of Portuguese documents,*° 
particularly Ango’s letter of marque of 1530 against Portugal to the amount 
of 250,000 ducats. Our legend is now entering its fourth and final phase — 
deflation and disintegration. After having grown to almost epic propor- 
tions, it falls into the hands of skeptical historians of a skeptical age who 
burrow into the musty documents of ancient times with the malicious intent 
of stripping from a popular hero his accumulated glory. 


The first historian to use much documentary evidence and to cast grave 
doubts upon the truth of the venerable legend was Ferdinand Denis, writing 
in 1846.41 This author quotes Vitet’s account, and adds that the events 
were supposed to take place in King Emmanuel’s time. (One wonders what 
leads Denis to believe that.) He knows of the letter of marque published 
by Santarem, denies the truth of the legend, and gives the correct date for 
the Franco-Portuguese negotiations. Indeed, he knows a good deal of the 
diplomatic proceedings, for he quotes from a letter of Ataide’s to the king of 
Portugal, but he does not know of the final results, he misunderstands 
Chabot’s position in the matter, and he gets names wrong. He has, never- 


theless, driven in the entering wedge for the complete destruction of the 
legend. 


Up to this point we have been unable to find any reference to Ango’s 
supposed descent upon Lisbon in any of the chroniclers or historians of 
Portugal. In 1854, however, we do find one who voices Denis’ disbelief. 
This is Varnhagen,42 who knows of the maritime troubles between France 
and Portugal in Emmanuel’s time, and who merely mentions the “absurda 
tradicao de Dieppe,” without any further elaboration, except to say that the 


39 L. Guérin, Histoire maritime de France, Paris, 1844, p. 208 and note. 

40 Cf. Cuadro Elementar das Relagoes politicas e diplomaticas de Portugal. . . . collegido 
pelo Visconde de Santarem, 18 vols., Paris, 1842-1876. 

41 F, Denis, Portugal, Paris, 1846, pp. 260-262. 

42F. A. de Varnhagen, Historia geral do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, I, 1854, p. 126 and note. 
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Portuguese government had to treat with Ango during Ataide’s mission and 
to mention Chabot’s “kindness” in settling the difficulty.** 


In 1857 the legend comes to light again, this time mentioned by a his- 
torian whose attitude towards it is difficult to define. The writer in question, 
Fréville, seems at first to doubt the story, but his final words are: “Cette 
anecdote, un peu enjolivée, a recu, quant au fond, un nouveau degré de 
certitude par la publication de lettres de marque, en date du 22 Mars, 1530, 

. .’,44 which statement certainly implies a belief in the essentials of the 
story. 

The first historian who really presents any considerable number of 
documents concerning Franco-Portuguese relations of the period is Gosselin. 
Queerly enough, this writer, who certainly must have known of Ango’s 
legend, makes no mention of it, contenting himself with producing docu- 
mentary material concerning Ango’s shipping, piracies, legal difficulties and 
later life, as well as the diplomatic proceedings between the two nations, 
and Ango’s receipt for the moneys paid him for the letter of marque.*® 


Just two years later, in 1878, one of the most diligent students of the 
whole affair, Paul Gaffarel, quotes the old legend as recounted by Vitet, 
but he seems unwilling to commit himself as to the truth of it. He says that 
the legend, on the face of it, appears improbable, yet he insists that it must 
have had a basis in fact, with the enlargement of only certain details; and 
he mentions as grounds for his belief, Marguerite’s intervention in favor of 
Ango, Ango’s letter of marque, and Chabot’s trial for accepting a bribe.*® 


Gaffarel’s position was ridiculed that same year by Gravier in his re- 
view of Gaffarel’s history of French Brazil.47 Gravier gives a running ac- 
count of the course of the legend; and although he professes to put no faith 
in it, yet he remarks: “Pour la premiére fois et pour la derniére peut-étre 
un souverain a demandé la paix 4 un simple armateur”.*® Gravier quotes 
from Gosselin’s documents to show very nearly what did happen, but he was 
not in a position at that time to understand the matter fully, not then having 
all the necessary documents to draw from. 

These documents were first brought fully to light by the great Portu- 
guese scholar, Ferdinand Palha; and with his exposé of the affair,*9 the 

43 Varnhagen, op. cit., p. 137. 

44. de Fréville, Mémoire sur le Commerce maritime de Rouen, etc., 2 vols., Rouen, 1857, 
Il, pp. 430 ff. 

45 Gosselin, op. cit., pp. 22 ff. 

46 P. Gaffarel, Histoire du Brésil francais, etc., Paris, 1878, pp. 106 ff. 

47 In Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 6éme série, Paris, 1878, pp. 465 ff. (Article is 
entitled, “Examen critique de l’histoire du Brésil francais au seiziéme siécle par M. P. Gaffarel”.) 


48 Gravier, op. cit., p. 467. 
49 Palha, op. cit., Introduction. 
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legend was given what one would expect to be its death-blow, although it 
persisted in lingering for a number of years. It is true that after 1882, 
date of Palha’s work, the great majority of those who have occasion to men- 
tion Ango know of Palha’s destruction of his legend,®® but we find four who 
still seem to cling more or less to the time-honored tradition. 


Thus in 1884, two years after Palha’s revelations, Alexis Martin in his 
work on Ango recounts the story briefly, following Desmarquets’ highly- 
colored account, but Martin adds what he considers a substantial bit of 
evidence in support of the tradition: ‘‘C’est de cette expédition que lui fut 
rapporté, avec bien d’autres richesses sans doute, une magnifique chasuble 
en drap d’or orné de perles fines, sur laquelle il fit broder son embléme et 
qu'il donna a l’église Saint-Jacques”.*! (Martin here is referring to a 
splendid chasuble that Ango had given to that church and which was still in 
its treasury late in the 18th century.) 


Vitet’s account is reproduced in 1887 with great gusto and every indica- 
tion of belief by Raoul Postel, who, after relating the venerable tale,5? com- 
placently adds: ‘Rien ne prouve que la tradition normande soit inexacte ou 
méme exagérée’. And in 1892 we have Vitet’s account retold by a German 
historian, who adds no new details but who appears to place full credence 
in the story.°* Finally, we find bringing up the rear-guard of the legend’s 
faithful followers, no other than the eminent Abel Lefranc, of the Collége 
de France. I shall merely append M. Lefranc’s statement, allowing the 
reader to judge for himself the writer’s attitude: 

“Une légende, bien voisine de l’histoire, lui préte des proportions 

fantastiques. Pour soutenir l’honneur du pavillon outragé, il aurait organisé 
avec ses seuls vaisseaux le blocus de Lisbonne et forcé le roi de Portugal, 
qui s’était montré d’une rare arrogance vis-a-vis de Francois ler, a faire des 
excuses A un simple Frangais”.>* 
This was written in 1911, so that for twenty-nine years after Palha’s anni- 
hilating exposé, the story was still being reproduced and apparently trusted 
by sober historians — such is the vitality of a legend once implanted in the 
popular soil and nurtured by learned, or pseudo-learned, recognition. 


50 Gaffarel, Jean Ango (Extrait du Bull. de la Soc. norm. de Géog., 1889, in which he 
retracts from his article of 1878); Caldéron, op. cit.; Guénin, Anmgo et ses pilotes, 1901; La 
Ronciére, op. cit., 1906. 

51 Alexis Martin, Jean Ango, Armateur dieppois, Paris, 1884, p. 19, and pp. 67 ff. 

52 Raoul Postel, La Marine et les grands marins francais, Paris, 1887, p. 26. 

53 E. Gelcich, Die Bedeuting Dieppes im Zeitalter der Grossen Land-Entdechkungen, in 
Deutsche Geographische Blatter, herausgegeben von der Geographischen Gesellschaft in Bremen, 
XV, 1892, p. 223. 

54In Revue des Cours et Conférences, XXIX, 1911, p. 151. (For this reference I am 
indebted to Professor J. L. Gerig; it had entirely escaped my notice.) 
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Let us now recount summarily the stages of this legend we have been 
studying, since they are, I believe, truly typical of legend growth in general; 
although we have precious few whose life-history is as open as is this one’s. 
A picturesque local figure arises whose exploits are bruited from mouth to 
mouth, even in his own day. This is the popular phase of the legend; and 
as long as it remains thus it will probably never get very far, even if it 
doesn’t die out entirely with the lapse of time. But let some old chronicler 
get hold of the local tradition and set it down in the written record, and it 
is on its way to fame and fortune. This is the inevitable mingling of the 
popular and learned. If the legend then falls into the hands of a master- 
craftsman who can elaborate it and bring out its latent poetical qualities, it is 
in a fair way to receive epic treatment, provided the time is propitious for 
that sort of thing. Constant reworkings spread the tradition abroad until 
it comes down to one of those continually recurring skeptical ages, when 
pitiless historians hound it back to its unheroic sources and leave it shorn 
of its glory. In the case here under consideration, the question naturally 
arises: How did Ango’s legend ever get started? To answer, we shall have 
recourse to Joseph Bédier’s theory, which has rendered tenable the thesis 
that legends about a person rise as much, or more, from places connected 
with the character, as from the person himself or his deeds. That is to say, 
a character and his exploits are elaborated upon, not so much for the en- 
hancement of the person as for the glorification of a place, with the possi- 
bility that a more general patriotic element may be injected. We have seen 
that Ango was a powerful and picturesque figure to his contemporaries and 
that a certain patriotic fervor was aroused by his ventures against foreign 
nations. His legend, however, would not have gone far on this fervor alone. 
We have seen also that he built two magnificent wooden houses, which no 
doubt elicited great interest in his own time and certainly more later, when 
they began to fall into decay and to take on an odor of antiquity. One felt 
the need of a good story to go with the long since departed builder of their 
decaying splendor — and splendor in decay is much more splendid and awe- 
inspiring than in its fulness of life. Again, it is well-known that Ango gave 
bounteously to the treasure of the church of Saint-Jacques; and churches 
from time immemorial have felt it necessary to enhance the glory and honor 
of their patrons, so that they might shine, as it were, in reflected glory. We 
have in the case of Ango a perfect example of how the hero becomes linked 
up with the church, in Martin’s account, where it is expressly stated that 
the costly chasuble Ango gave to that church was procured when its patron 
made war single-handed on the king of Portugal. It is not difficult, then, 
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to understand how Ango’s fame took on an added increment with the years. 
But there is still one perplexing problem — where did the story of the in- 
vasion of Portugal come from? All the rest of the legend in its completed 
form has a basis in reality, but this incident has not a shred of evidence in 
its support. Now no tradition, it would seem, is manufactured from whole 
cloth, so it remains for us to discover some source for the tale of the war on 
Portugal. 

We have seen for a fact that Ango did commit many depredations on 
ships under the Portuguese flag, causing the king of that nation and his 
subjects much distress, with the result that John III did send ambassadors 
to France who eventually did treat with Ango privately and bought him off. 
Then we have shown that in 1530 some of Ango’s ships raided a minor trad- 
ing-post of the Portuguese at Pernambuco, Brazil. Simply transfer the scene 
of the raid to Lisbon (a few thousand miles means nothing to a legend), 
suppose that the ambassadors were sent to treat of that matter — and the 
legend is explained. Of course it is chronologically inexact, so that we must 
allow the lapse of a good many years to bring about a confusion of dates; 
for with the passing of time all past events concerning the acts of one in- 
dividual tend to group themselves into a unity centering around his one 
supreme feat. 

Ango’s legend, typical in its general lines with all other personal le- 
gends, would thus seem to be formed from the following simple recipe: 
Take a bold, powerful privateer, let him wreak damage on Portuguese ves- 
sels, let him sack one of their establishments thousands of miles away, let 
the king of the suffering nation send ambassadors to Ango’s sovereign to 
complain of these acts, mave the ambassadors buy off the pirate, allow the 
pirate to build sumptuous dwellings which fall into mysterious ruin, have 
him give lavishly to a church; mix all these ingredients together and allow 
them to settle for some hundred years —- and you have full-blown the story 
of Jean Ango, the ship-builder, who carried on a private war against a King, 
and brought that King to his knees. 


GasTON MoFFATT 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF PIERRE BAYLE 
(Continued) 


IX. LITERARY NEWS LETTERS TO PINSSON DE RIOLLES 
(1694 AND 1705) 


“16 Septembre, 1694.1 
“Pour Mr. Pinsson: 


“Je vous remercie trés humblement, Monsieur, de ce que vous avez 
eu la bonté de m’apprendre au sujet de Guillaume de Champeaux.? Si 
je l’avais su plutét, j’en eusse profité; mais de combien de choses ne 
pourrais-je pas profiter, si j’étais & portée de vous consulter sur chaque 
fait que je ne sais pas exactement. Je ne savais pas que l’Esprit de Gerson* 
fut un ouvrage de la personne que vous me marquez, et j'ai été bien 
aise de l’apprendre. Il a bien maltraité Charles Martel et Pépin, et je 
pense qu’il n’a pas grand tort. C’étaient de fins matois, et qui ne faisaient 
rien pour leur patrie qu’a la charge d’en étre bien récompensés aux dépens 
de qui il appartiendrait. J’attends avec impatience le retour de Mr. Leers* 
pour savoir par lui-méme de vos nouvelles particuliéres et de toutes les 
honnétetés que vous, Monsieur, et plusieurs autres illustres, lui avez faites. 
Le récit qu’il en fera ici ne servira qu’a donner une grande idée, de plus en 
plus, de la politesse et de la civilité francaises. Je vous supplie d’assurer 
de mes trés humbles respects, Mrss. Picquet® et Perrault,®, etc. L’auteur 
qui a fait l’apologie de l’Allemagne contre les injures de quelques auteurs 
francais a principalement en vue la question vue dans les Entretiens d’Ariste 


1 Published from the Columbia University Manuscript of Letters by Bayle. This letter 
must have been enclosed in another to a different correspondent, a friend of Pinsson. Frequently 
enough Bayle sent several short messages together in such a way. This explains the lack of 
address and of the customary salutation formula at the end. 

2 Guillaume de Champeaux (?-1121), the scholastic philosopher, named after his birth- 
place, the village of Champeaux near Melun. He acquired a great celebrity as a dialectician 
and philosopher. Among his disciples he counted Abélard, who soon became his adversary and 
his superior as a scholar. Guillaume became Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, and wrote several 
works, few of which have been printed. His Moralia abbreviate and his De Origine Anime 
are found in J. Mabillon, Annales Ordinis S. Benedicti, 1703-1739, vol. V. Bayle mentions him 
in the Dictionnaire, article “Abélard.” 

3 L’Esprit de Gerson, ou Instructions catholiques touchant le Saint-Siége, 1691. This 
work is by Le Noble, but some bibliographers attribute it to M. de Jaint-George, Archbishop of 
Lyons. Cf. Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes et pseudomymes, 1822. It was written 
in defense of the privileges, immunities and liberties of the French ambassadors to Rome, where 
these had been questioned by the papal government. 

4 Renier Leers, Bayle’s publisher, must have been travelling in France at that moment, 
probably in the interests of his book trade since he went to see many “illustrious authors.” 

5 This Mr. Picquet was an Orientalist, probably a relative of Francois Picquet, Bishop of 
Babylonia. See Bayle’s letter of May 27, 1694, in the Romanic Review, XXIII, p. 211, note 25. 

6 Charles Perrault, the famous fabulist, with whom Bayle was in correspondence in 1694. 
Cf. Gigas, op. cit., pp. 603-604. 
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et d@Eugéne: ‘Si un Allemand peut étre bel esprit?’? 11 s’appelle Cramer 
et a été précepteur de quelques princes d’Anspach.® Je le connais; il a de 
lesprit et du feu, mais je ne crois pas que son livre lui puisse faire beau- 
coup d’honneur. Quelle estime fait-on a Paris de l’'Histoire de Saint Louis 
imprimée il y a six ans et attribuée 4 un Mr. de La Chaise?® II ne servirait 
de rien de vous parler d’un livre que van Helmont le fils!® a fait imprimer 
en flamand pour réfuter l’éternité des peines infernales; c’est une langue 
que ni vous, Monsieur, ni moi n’entendrons jamais, apparemment. On m’a 
dit que l’auteur de cet ouvrage s’attache 4 montrer que les termes originaux 
que nous traduisons par éternel, qui ne finira jamais, etc., n’ont pas toujours 
cette signification dans l’Ecriture, d’oi il conclut que tant de raisons em- 
pruntées de la lumiére naturelle combattant |’éternité des souffrances des 
réprouvés, il faut donner un autre sens aux termes de |’Ecriture que celui 
qu’on leur donne ordinairement. J’ai quantité de petites comédies qu’on 
vient de réimprimer en ce pays, faites par Mr. Palaprat;11 il y a des gens 
qui s’imaginent qu’avec le temps, il s’élévera en sa personne un nouveau 
Moliére. Qu’en dit-on 4 Paris? On a mis en francais la Reine Elizabeth 
de Leti;12 on imprime 4 Amsterdam une nouvelle vie des Cardinaux de 
Richelieu et Mazarin.12 On a imprimé depuis peu une nouvelle histoire de 


7 By Father D. Bouhours (1628-1702). Cf. G. Doncieux, Un Jésuite Homme de Lettres au 
17me siécle; le Pére Boubours, Paris, 1886. 


8 Johannes-Frederick Cramer, who after having been teacher to the princes of Anspach, 
became professor of law at the University of Duisburg. He represented the King of Prussia 
at Amsterdam, and was later the tutor of the son of Frederick I, who became Frederick-William 
I. On the accession of his pupil to the throne, in 1713, he was deprived of his dignities and 
died in poverty at The Hague, on March 17, 1715. The volume to which Bayle refers here is: 
Vindicia nominis germanici contra quosdam obtrectatores gallos, Berlin, 1694, in-folio. In 1688 
he had published a Latin translation of S. Puffendorf’s Einleitung zur Geschichte der vornebmsten 
Staaten Europas (also Utrecht, 1702, 1703, etc.). 


9 Histoire de Saint-Louis, Paris, 1688, 2 vols., is by Filleau de la Chaise. The Acta 
Eruditorum of 1688 attribute it by error to M. de Sacy. 


10 Francis-Mercurius, baron van Helmont, born at Vilvoorde, near Brussels in 1618, died 
1699. He was the son of the famous chemist, metaphysician and physiologist, Jean-Baptiste van 
Helmont (1577-1644), lord of Royenborgh, Merode, Oirschot, etc., who formulated the theory 
of gases (from the Flemish geest, “spirit”) and first distinguished them from one another. 
Among his several other discoveries one may mention that of the gastric acid. The volume 
here referred to is De Inferne, 1694. Francis-Mercurius wrote a number of works. In his youth 
he learned to paint, engrave, weave, make shoes, etc., and studied medicine and chemistry. He 
joined a group of gypsies to study their life and wandered through several European countries. 
Arrested in Italy by the Inquisition in 1662, he escaped and went to Germany, where he worked 
with the famous Knorr de Rosenroth at the Kabbala denudata. See Moréri, Grand Dictionnaire 
historique, etc. 


11 Jean Palaprat, Seigneur de Bigot (1650-1721), who collaborated with Brueys on several 
plays as, for instance, Le Grondeur, Le Muet, Les Quiproquo, L’Important, L’Avocat Patelin. 
Alone he composed, among others, Le Ballet extravagant, La Prude du temps, Le Secret révélé, 
etc. 


12 Gregorio Leti’s volume is entitled Historia, overo vita di Elizabetia, regina di Inghilterra, 
Amsterdam, 1693. The French translation appeared in Amsterdam, 1694, 2 vols., in-12. 

13 This Vie du Cardinal de Richelieu is by Jean Le Clerc, Cologne (Amsterdam, Hugue- 
tan), 1694; other editions in 1696, 2 vols.; 1714, 3 vols.; and 1753, 5 vols. The Histoire du 
Cardinal Mazarin is the well-known work of Antoine Aubery (} 1695). 
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Madille de la Valiére,14 ot on a mis vers la fin l’interception des lettres 
qu’on écrivait au feu prince de Conti en Hongrie.”15 
“22 de juin, 1705.1 


“Je vous rends mille graces, Monsieur, du témoignage que vous m’avez 
donné de l’honneur de votre souvenir dans le billet inséré dans la lettre 
que Mr. Rousseau m’a fait ’honneur de m’écrire.17 J’espére que vous 
voudrez bien prendre la peine de faire tenir l’incluse comme je vous en 
supplie. Nos nouveautés littéraires les plus fraiches se réduisent 4 une 
Réponse au Manifeste de PElecteur de Baviére.1® C'est l’ouvrage d'un 
ecclésiastique, Francomtois de nation, et fort dévoué a la maison d’Autriche. 
ll écrit mal en frangais, et les fautes d’impression défigurent son travail, 
d’ailleurs trés faible. Mr. du Bourdieu,!® ministre réfugié 4 Londres, vient 
de publier 4 Amsterdam une dissertation trés curieuse sur la Légion 
Thébéenne, dont il prétend que l’histoire du martyre est fabuleuse. Cette 
dissertation avait déja paru en anglais.2° Est-il vrai, comme Vigneul Mar- 


14 T@ Vie de la Duchesse de la Valliére o% Von voit une relation curieuse de ses amours 
et de sa pénitence, Cologne (Amsterdam), 1694, 1695. In 1674, after the love of Louis XIV 
for her had cooled, Mlle. de la Valliére (1644-1710) retired to a Carmelite cloister as Sister 
Louise de la Miséricorde. Mlle. de Blois, her illegitimate daughter, was married in January, 
1680, to the Prince de Conti (Louis-Armand de Bourbon, 1661-1685), son of Armand de 
Bourbon-Conti, who wrote the well-known treatise against the stage, Traité de la comédie et 
des spectacles selon la tradition de VEglise. Mme. de Sévigné wrote about his relations with 
Mlle. de la Valligre: ““M. de Conti l’aime et l’honore tendrement; elle est son directeur; ce prince 
est dévot et le sera comme son pére” (1680). In 1680, Mlle. de la Valliére published anonymously 
her Réflexions sur la Miséricorde de Dieu, par une Dame pénitente, of which eight editions 
appeared before 1700. 

15 The devout Prince de Conti passed, before his marriage to Mlle. de Blois, through a 
period of dissipation and was exiled from the Court. He asked permission of Louis XIV to join 
the Imperial army for a war in Hungary, but this was refused. Against the King’s order, he 
and other young noblemen — such as the Count de Turenne, the sons of the Duc de Créqui, 
Prince Eugéne de Savoie (the later famous general), as well as his own brother, Francois- 
Louis de Bourbon, prince de La Roche-sur-Yon — left France and participated in the victory 
of Gran over the Turks. Several too critical letters they wrote from Hungary were opened by 
the police and read by Louis XIV, who, in one of them, was depicted as “un roi de théatre 
quand il faut représenter, un roi d’échecs quand il faut se battre.” On their return, they were 
punished for their heroic indiscretions. The Prince de Conti was exiled from the Court, but 
later “obtained his pardon, thanks to his uncle, the Grand Condé. Cf. Mémoires de Dangeau, 
. . « de Saint-Simon, etc. 

16 Published from the Columbia University Manuscript of Letters by Bayle. 

17 This letter of J. B. Rousseau to Bayle seems unpublished. 

18 Réponse au Manifeste qui court sous le nom de S. A. E. de Baviére, ou Réflexions sur 
les Raisons qui y sont déduites pour la justification de ses armes. A Pampelune (Rotterdam), 
Jacques de l’Enclume, 1705. This anonymous work is by Casimir Freschot. 

19 Jean-Armand du Bourdieu (1652-1720) studied theology at Puylaurens, then became 
minister at Montpellier. In 1685, after the Edict of Nantes had been revoked, he took refuge in 
Holland, became friendly with Field-Marshal de Schomberg, and followed him to England and 
Ireland. After the death of his protector, he became minister of the French Savoie Church in 
London. The volume here referred to is: Dissertation historique et critique sur le martyre de 
la Légion Thébéenne, avec Vhistoire du martyre de cette Légion, attribuée a Saint Eucher, 
évéque de Lyon. Published by Desmaiseaux, Amsterdam, 1705. Du Bourdieu had sent a pre- 
sentation copy of this work to Bayle. See Bayle’s letter to du Bourdieu of July 8, 1705, in 
CGuvres diverses, TV, p. 860. 

20 An English version, translated from the manuscript of the author, had already ap- 
peared in 1696. 
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ville?! |’assure, et aprés lui quelques Allemands, que Mr. Sallo, le premier 
auteur du Journal des Savants, soit mort l’an 1665 de chagrin d’avoir perdu 
au jeu une somme trés considérable? Le Dictionnaire de Moréri met sa 
mort a l’an 1669 et compte mal les années de sa vie en marquant celle de 
sa naissance.22 Je vous remercie, Monsieur, de tous vos soins et suis, avec 
le dernier attachement, votre S. 

“A M. Pinsson de Riolles.” 


J. L. Geric AND G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


21 Noél, called Bonaventure d’Argonne (1634-1704), first a lawyer, later a Chartreux 
monk, who nevertheless continued his literary relations with the secular world. Under the 
pseudonym of Vigneul de Marville, he published a collection of anecdotes, reflections, etc., in 
the manner of the “Ana”: Mélanges d’histoire et de littérature, 1699, 1 vol.; 1700, 2 vols.; 
1701, 3 vols.; 1713, 3 vols.; an increased edition in 1725, in 3 vols. (the third is by the Abbé 
Banier). The anecdote about Sallo is in vol. I. 

22 Denis de Sallo (1626-1669), founder of the Journal des Savants, which appeared first 
on January 5, 1665, with the collaboration of many men of letters, such as Chapelain, Gomber- 
ville, the Abbé Galloys, etc. Violent opposition developed at once from the side of Ménage, 
Tannegui Le Févre, Grégoire Huret, Guy Patin, etc. After the thirteenth issue (March 30, 
1665), the privilége was revoked and the paper suppressed, mainly because of its disrespectful 
commentary on a decree of the Roman Inquisition against Marca’s De Concordantia sacerdotii 
et imperii and a treatise by de Launay against the privileges of religious orders. About the end 
of his life his lack of order, his prodigality and passion for gambling, brought him into 
financial straits. He died, aged 43, in 1669, but just before his death he had obtained from 
Colbert an important post in the bureau of finances, so that the anecdote reported by Bayle 
does not seem to be founded on fact. The Dictionnaire de Moréri is correct in stating that Mr. 
Sallo died in 1669, as is proven by the privilége granted in 1669 to the Abbé Galloys: “Le 
Roy ayant jugé qu'il estoit nécessaire pour l’avancement des Sciences de continuer le Journal 
des Scavans, et qu'il estoit important de commettre pour conduire cet ouvrage, une personne 
capable 4 la place du sieur D. S. C. D. P. [De Salo, Conseilleur du Parlement], lequel est depuis 
peu décédé, Sa Majesté a choisy le sieur Galloys, qui a composé ledit journal depuis |’année 
1666, pour le continuer doresnavant, et luy en a accordé le privilége ” Table Méthodique 
et Analytique des Articles du Journal des Savants ... Table 1816-1856, Paris, A. Durand, 
1860, in the Histoire du Journal des Savants by H. Cocheris, p. XIV, note 1. 


(To be continued) 





MISCELLANEOUS 
CORNEILLE IN SPAIN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


URING the 18th century, Corneille did not find as many translators and 
D imitators in Spain as Racine, and fewer by far than Voltaire. It is not 
because he was unknown. Theorists, translators, and contributors to 
periodicals give evidence of being well acquainted with el gran Corneille, el 
célebre Corneille, el padre de la tragedia moderna, i. e., francesa. These are the 
titles which are generally applied to him whenever he is mentioned. 


Corneille not only had few translators in Spain, but those of his tragedies 
that were translated never acquired enough popularity to be played at one of 
the public theatres of Madrid. Spaniards probably felt that Corneille had bor- 
rowed so much from their own comedia that they might as well go to the 
sources directly, following his example, without taking the finished work from 
him. That is mere speculation, however. The psychology of Corneille’s trag- 
edies was the chief obstruction in the way of their adoption in any considerable 
degree. To anyone who studies neo-classicism in Spain closely, it soon becomes 
apparent that the cool, rational state of mind on the part of the characters, and 
the complete subjection of the love element to the will were traits that Spanish 
intellectuals appreciated and admired but that even they could not fully enjoy, 
and certainly the vulgo could never have appreciated them. The Spaniard had 


been accustomed for too long a time to seeing love represented on the stage as 
an over-powering force, and a tradition of centuries of melodrama accentuated 
in his mind the cold rationalism of the Cornelian drama. That is why Spaniards 
sought the more emotional drama of Racine, Voltaire, and the lesser writers 
for translation and actual staging, but for theories and practical example, they 
held to Corneille. 


In the matter of the theories, Corneille exercised influence from the be- 
ginning to the end of the century. When Luzan came to write his Poética, 
he leaned heavily on French authorities for support of his conception of the 
drama. He showed preference for Corneille and his theories. Luzan based his 
strict interpretation of time upon French authorities and expressed great joy 
on finding that his ideas regarding this matter coincided with those of el célebre 
Corneille. He invoked Corneille’s authority to justify the modern attitude to- 
wards the introduction of wholly good or wholly bad characters in a tragedy. 
Moreover, Corneille confirmed his theory by giving the remarkable example of 
Polyeucte, which was applauded by the public in France. Luzan accepted 
Corneille’s theory of the moral purpose and utility of the drama. It is true that 
the theory did not finally rest upon the authority of Corneille alone, because 
Luzan included much more in the purpose of the drama, but he accepted what 
Corneille taught on the subject. This was made by Luzin one of the most im- 


21 
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portant theories regarding neo-classic tragedy, and it was chiefly on the ground 
of morality that tragedy was defended and the comedia combatted, during the 
second half of the century. The use of love in tragedies is closely allied to the 
moral theme. Luzan accepted Corneille’s idea that love may be used, provided 
it play only a secondary réle in the development of the plot. He has added a 
warning to writers, in addition to Corneille’s admonition, that they be careful 
not to depict love in such a manner as to give scandal. Luzan passed lightly 
over the use of the chorus by simply saying that it is no longer used in modern 
drama, and when Montiano came to justify the omission of the chorus in his 
Virginia, he felt that when he invoked the example of Corneille his case was 
completely and safely justified. In spite of the fact that other able moderns 
have kept the chorus, Montiano said: “me debe mas aceptacion aquel insigne 
Maestro en la facultad”.1 


Whenever Corneille is mentioned by writers in the periodicals of the latter 
half of the century or by other neo-classic theorists, it is always done in terms 
of great respect for his authority and admiration for his genius.” 


Let us examine now what was done with Corneille’s practical example. 
Spaniards were accused of possessing an utterly irregular drama, and, therefore, 
of manifesting a barbaric taste. Men like Blas Antonio Nasarre, Montiano y 
Luyando, and others who followed them defended the drama of Spain, each in 
his own way, according to his own light and understanding. In their efforts 
to defend their country’s good name, they studied the history of their drama 
and compared it to French drama. They became better acquainted with the 
authors of both nations and they learned to what advantage Corneille had turned 
Spanish comedias. This taught them that the best thing that they could do was 
to imitate Corneille in reworking the national comedias to make them conform 
to the rules. Montiano was the first neo-classicist to suggest that comedias 
might be reworked and made to conform to the rules.? This was repeated by 
the Pensador* in 1762. In 1772 Tomas Sebastian y Latre followed the sugges- 
tion and reworked Rojas’ Progne y Filomena into a regular tragedy and made 
Moreto’s El parecido en la corte conform to the neo-classic rules, preserving its 
type as comedy. Writers throughout the second half of the century urged 
both in prefaces and in periodicals that Spaniards should imitate the French not 
only in producing tragedies, but in utilizing the rich store that the Spanish 
comedia offered and in turning it, as Corneille, Moliére, and other Frenchmen 
had done, into regular tragedies and comedies. The Rev. Pedro Estala was an 
admirer of Corneille because the latter had genius enough to separate the tragic 
element from the comic and to correct in other respects Castro’s comedia and 


1 Discurso sobre las tragedias espanolas, Madrid, 1750, pp. 114-115. 


2“... solo diré en general, que Corneille debe ser reputado por uno de los ingenios 
sublimes que ha tenido la poesia, y que merece la veneracion de todos los posteriores como a 
verdadero padre de un nuevo teatro. El, sin guia, sin modelo y sin consejo de otros, excitado 
unicamente de su propio genio, supo introducir la decencia, la regularidad y la razon en la 
conducta de la fabula, aunque a veces conservase personages poco precisos, escenas inutiles y al- 
guna otra irregularidad” (Andrés, Origen, progresos y estado actual de toda la literatura, 
Madrid, 1784-87, Vol. IV, pp. 158-159). 

3 Discurso I, p. 70. 

4Voil. II, p. 315. 
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thus make himself the padre de la Tragedia moderna.® He has warm praise for 
the Spanish comedia,® not only because of its own beauty, which he appreciates, 
though a classicist, but also because the body of Spanish comedias that exists is a 
“rico almacen para la Comedia y la Tragedia.* Urquijo expressed the same 
idea in the preface to his translation of Voltaire’s La Mort de César. However 
he was not very optimistic about the talent that was to do the work. He knew 
that there were many comedias which could be made to conform to the rules, 
but he also knew that it would take a masterly hand. Of the same opinion 
was El Desapasionado writing in the Diario de Madrid of May 5, 1795. He re- 
alized that the Spanish comedia contains many elements of beauty, many noble 
and brilliant traits, but the improprieties and defects annul the good qualities, 
and, while the Mocedades is nothing more than a monster, the Cid in Corneille’s 
hands “quedé como una prenda de una corona inmortal”. With the Cid based 
upon a Spanish comedia properly adjusted to the rules, Corneille introduced the 
new and modern taste in tragedy, and thereby became the padre del teatro 
francés. Now there remain many comedias by Moreto, Calderén, and others 
that could be corrected in the manner in which Corneille reworked the Cid, 
but the work requires an able hand, and it is as difficult to make the corrections 
as it is to find a Corneille.® 


Indeed, the Corneille was never found, but a host of correctors of comedias 
took the hint and changed many comedias of three jornadas into comedies or 
tragedies of five acts. Candido Maria Trigueros, corrector of dramas for the 
theatres of Madrid, advocated the correction of Golden Age comedias and he 
himself obtained considerable popularity with his alterations.1° The work of 


the rest was soon forgotten and our chief source of information on it today con- 
sists of the catalogues and lists made by contemporaries. The desire to correct 
comedias took root in the very last years of the century and assumed the 
vehemence of a madness which continued with increasing force into the first 
years of the 19th century. 


Corneille furnished models for some original tragedies also. Montiano y 
Luyando’s Virginio, Virginia, and Icilio are Cornelian in will power and the 


5 Pedro Estala, Edipo Tirano, tragedia de Séfocles, traducida del griego en verso castellano, 

con - discurso preliminar sobre la tragedia antigua y moderna, Madrid, 1793, p. 37. 
Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 45. 

8 Mariano Luis Urquijo, La muerte de César, tragedia francesa de Mr. de Voltaire: 
traducida en verso castellano y acompaiada de un discurso del traductor sobre el estado actual 
de nuestros teatros y mnecesidad de su reforma, Madrid, 1791, p. 38. 

9 Diario de Madrid, May $, 1795. From 1791 onward the volumes of the Diario are 
not numbered. 

10“E] que escribe esto desearia que los buenos ingenios esp se empefi en corregir 
nuestro teatro por un rumbo nuevo, esto es, haciendo con un gran numero de nuestros antiguos 
dramas, lo que Corneille hizo con el Dn. Guillen: separar todo lo malo i superfluo que hai en 
ellos, iendo, ord do, i sosteniendo con algunos suplementos, todo lo que tienen bueno: 
resultaria de aqui una gran coleccion de eo espasioles a nuestro gusto, i arreglados; entre 
los quales algunos podian quedar excel muc tolerables” (A Comparison of 
Las mocedades, Le Cid, and El bonrador de su padre written by Trigueros apud Memorias 
cronolégicas desde el origen de la representacion de las comedias en Espata y particularmente en 
Madrid, desde que por baberse hecho priblica nuestra diversion, empezé a merecer las atenciones 
del Gobierno. By D. José Antonio de Armona, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, Ms. 18475). 
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pursuance of their duty to each other and to the state. They do not represent 
men and women as they really are, they represent them as they should be. They 
are champions of the freedom of the will. 


It is not surprising that Montiano should have had great admiration for 
Corneille, for he was himself a somewhat Cornelian character. He set himself 
the task of doing research in order to write a defense of Spanish tragedy and of 
producing an example, in spite of the fact that he did not feel properly prepared 
for the one or inspired to do the other. It was purely a task set for himself 
and carried out with an indomitable will. His efforts produced a couple of very 
cold, rational dramas that could not be appreciated by the average Spaniard. 
Montiano could not help having the admiration that cultured Spaniards enter- 
tained for Corneille, because the latter was so frank in recognizing his literary 
debt to Spain. Spanish intellectuals enjoyed basking in the reflected light of 
Corneille’s greatness. He belonged somewhat to them. Spain had furnished the 
material, and Corneille had adjusted it to the rules. They never forgot that by 
reworking a Spanish comedia he had made himself the father of modern tragedy 
and of French drama.!! , 


Spanish neo-classicists became thoroughly ashamed of their irregular 
comedia — not only of the decadent comedia, but of that of the Golden Age 
as well.12 These same men seemed to appreciate Corneille and to render him 
homage for having introduced regularity and propriety into the French drama. 
Moratin, for example, compares Calderén and Corneille and says that the former 
excels the latter in invention, but that the latter excels the former in “Arte, 
Magestad del Theatro, en el manejar la Naturaleza, en exprimir los afectos y 


otros grandes primores. . . .”!% Quintana shows strong predilection for Corneille 
over Racine, and, while in later years he revealed an increased admiration for 
Racine, his love for Corneille did not diminish. He admired Corneille’s sub- 
limity, grandeur, and strength.!4 


Turning now to Corneille’s tragedies, we find that the first French neo- 
classic tragedy to be turned into Spanish was Rodogune.1® It was an adapta- 
tion of the tragedy and was presented in Lima before 1710. Unfortunately 
Menéndez y Pelayo did not see fit to give us any details about this adaptation. 


In 1713 Francisco Pizarro Piccolomini, Marqués de San Juan, made a rather 
exact translation of Cinna in a variety of strophes, but chiefly in eight- and 
eleven-syllabled romance. 


11 “La obra mas perfecta de los poetas comicos espafioles ha sido el teatro francés, el qual, 
como lo hemos probado en otra parte, puede con razon considerarse como formado sobre el 
Espafiol. Los poetas espafioles, mas que los griegos, y mucho mas que los anteriores franceses 
fueron los antesignanos que sirvieron de guia al gran Corneille para abrir al teatro un nuevo y 
honroso camino” (Andrés, Origen, progresos y estado actual de toda la literatura, Vol. IV, pp. 
149-150). 

12 A Classical example of this ridiculous attitude towards their Golden Age drama is 
Trigueros’ criticism of Le vida es sueto in the Diario de Madrid, Vol. VIII, p. 552. 

13 N. F. de Moratin, Desengafios, pp. 36-37. This reference is to a small volume in 12mo. 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, without place or date of publication. 

14 Quintana, Las reglas del drama. Ensayo didéctico. Apud Obras completas del Excmo. 
Sr. D. Manuel Josef Quintana, Madrid, 1897, Tomo I, pp. 426-427. 

15 Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espana, Madrid, 1923, Vol. V, 
p. 136. 
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Polyeucte. M. d’Hermilly?® assures us that at the time of his death in 1736, 
the Marqués de San Juan was making a translation of Polyeucte.17 This transla- 
tion was probably lost or lies hidden among neglected papers in some corner of 
Spain. There was made, however, a translation of Polyeucte which missed 
being played during the last days of 1788 or the first days of 1789.18 I have 
found no other record of a public performance or contemplated performance of 
Polyeucte in Madrid. There can hardly be any doubt that it was presented in 
private performance or in the semi-private theatres of the Sitios Reales or both, 
for, if it was in the repertory of la Bermejo, she must certainly have learned it 
for Pablo de Olavide’s!® private theatre, for the one in Cadiz, or for the Sitios 
Reales, in all of which she acted prior to coming to Madrid. 


Le Cid. In 1769 there was published in Cadiz a curious skeletonized out- 
line of a tragedy based on Corneille’s Cid and Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades, 
with the title El Cid Campeador. To make definite inquiry more difficult, the 
outline is printed without the adapter’s name. It is not surprising, however, 
that one of the earliest efforts to translate Corneille should have been made in 
Cadiz, a seaport which did a great deal of trading with France during the cen- 
tury and in which there gathered a large and influential French colony.*° 


The argument of the tragedy is summarized here and there, and in between 
some verses are given. The five acts are indicated with their various scenes. 
The entire plan fills 18 pages in small quarto. The general plan of the tragedy 
is that of Corneille’s Cid, though here and there are quoted some verses from 
Guillén de Castro. The characters are the same as those in Corneille’s tragedy, 
except that Urraque and Léonor are omitted entirely. 


16 D’Hermilly, Dissertation sur les Tragédies espagnoles, traduite de Vespagnol de don 
Augustin de Montiano y Luyando, Paris, 1754, Vol. Il, pp. 196-197. 

17 There is a manuscript translation of Polyeucte in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid 
without the name of a translator or date( Ms. 16167). It is written in an 18th century hand, with 
many corrections and alternatives written in apparently by the author. The translation is in 
eleven-syllabled romance and in rhyming couplets. The original has been followed in all its 
details. However, the translation is mediocre. 

18 On December 5, 1788, Santos Diez Gonzalez, censor de comedias, wrote a letter to the 
Juez protector de teatros, acknowledging the fact that the latter had ordered Polyeucte played 
during Bermejo’s period of acting and stating that Corneille’s tragedy could be played only at 
the expense of excluding La Elmira (which he attributes as original to “el difunto capitan 
Cadalso”) or Don Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas. To solve the problem, Gonzalez suggested that 
Bermejo’s substitution be continued until Reyes, thus allowing time to give the three tragedies 
mentioned and to present other dramas, for she had a “caudal de muchas y excelentes 
piezas” (Archivo Municipal, Madrid, Seccién de Diversiones Publicas, Legajo 1-40-25). 

As is happened, Elmira was performed once or twice and then Charles III died, and the 
theatres were closed until the new season opened in April. Neither Polyencte nor Sancho Ortiz 
was played. 

Maria de la Bermeja, popularly known as “la Bermejo”, was born in Seville in 1755. She 
was the best tragédienne of the Gallo-classic school. 

19 Pablo de Olavide, born in Lima, Peru, in 1725 and died in Spain in 1803. He was one 
of the most enthusiastic patrons of the French neo-classic tragedy in Spain. 

20 There was a French theatre in Cadiz. There a French translation of El delincuente 
honrado made by Valchrétien was played. The translator wrote a letter to Jovellanos in which, 
among other things, he remarks on the poor acting of the Spaniards and does not hesitate to say 
that the French acting of the translation was far superior (Letter appended to E! delincuente 
bonrado, Madrid, 1818, pp. 129 and 141). Cf. also B. A. E., Vol. XLVI, pp. 78-79. 
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The anonymous author begins at once with the Count’s complaints against 
D. Diego, eliminating from the argument Corneille’s introductory scenes.*1 
The lines which give the provocation of the duel are translated from Corneille. 
The division of the acts coincides exactly with Corneille’s, ending with a para- 
phrase of the latter’s verses. 

Candido Maria Trigueros says that this Cid was written for the tragédienne 
Maria Bermejo “i fue el drama con que mas gusto ha dado al publico”.?* 

Don Rodrigo de Vivar,?* a tragedy in three acts, is an adaptation of 
Corneille’s Cid. The characters are those found in the Cid. The argument does 
not depart in any essential from Cornzille’s, but the action has been divided into 
three acts instead of five. Act I embraces Act I and the first six scenes of Act 
II of the original. Act II begins with Act II, scene 7 of the original and goes 
through Act III. Act III embraces Acts IV and V of the original. 

Spanish love of realism on the stage made the author give explicit directions 
for the stage setting. In the palace only one room is used: “un salon magnifico 
del Palacio del Rey Fernando primero. Este tendra estatuas, y su arquitectura 
debe ser gotica”. The scene changes to a magnificent atrium in which the 
Gothic style predominates also. This furnishes the scene for Rodrigo’s meeting 
with the Count. The scene shifts back to the royal palace and then to a salon 
corto. This provides a meeting place for Rodrigo and Ximena. Rodrigo meets 
his father at night in a street, and then the scene shifts back to the royal palace 
once more to stage the reception for Rodrigo, who returns from battling with 
the Moors. The spectator accompanies the duelists to the field and finally back 
to a magnificent gallery adorned with statuary, medallions, and trophies, where 
the final scenes are enacted. 


The time runs into a second day in order to complete the 24 hours, as in 
Corneille. Rodrigo fights his battle with the Moors at night and returns to the 
palace early next day, as in the original. 


Don Rodrigo de Vivar is not divided into scenes after the classical manner. 
The divisions are indicated only when the scene and scenery are actually changed. 
As may be observed from the description given, this drama has characteristics of 
both the tragedy upon which it was based and of the national comedia. The 
author was not interested in classicism. He composed a piece that would please 
on the stage, hence the elaborate decorations and the duel within view of the 
audience. Had he been a strict neo-classicist instead of a writer of comedias 
of the decadence, he might have tried to improve upon Corneille’s unity of place 
as observed in the Cid. He did modify the possibility of Ximena’s marriage to 
Rodrigo, so as not to wound Spanish sensibilities and to make the heroine more 
likeable. Corneille makes Ximena protest only mildly against accepting Rodrigo 


21 During Voltaire’s time actors in France began the performance of the Cid at this point, 
omitting the first two scenes entirely (Thédtre choisi de Corneille, ed. Petit de Julleville, Paris, 
1913, p. 116, note 1). 

22 Armona, Memorias cronolégicas, B. Nac., Ms. 18475. 

23 There are three manuscript copies of this in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid. They 
are unsigned and bear no date. One of them bears aprobaciones dated November 20, 1781; and 
the tragedy was first played in December. It seems to have become fairly popular. The box 
receipts run, on an average, like those of a good comedia. They vary from 904 reales on October 
23, 1788, to 4671 reales on May 3, 1790 (These data are taken from the rather inexact theatre 
announcements of the Diario de Madrid). 
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as her husband when her father’s blood is still warm upon his hands. In evident 
disapproval of such an ending, the Spanish author makes Ximena beg the king 
to absolve her from marrying her father’s murderer. The king refuses to free 
her from a solemn promise, but he (as in Corneille) sends Rodrigo to Africa to 
fight the Moors both that time may assuage Ximena’s sorrow and that Rodrigo 
may make himself more worthy of her. 


At times the author of Don Rodrigo translates literally from Corneille and 
at times he merely incorporates the ideas in his verses. In the quarrel between 
Count Gormaz and D. Diego he takes considerable liberty: 

“Conde: ;En mi no hay mérito? 

“Diego: No. 

“Conde: Mentis, y tu atrevimiento, 

mi mano Castigara, 
caduco”. (He strikes him). 

“Diego: ; Valgame el cielo! 

tu vida satisfara 
el ultraje”. 


The tragedy is written in eight- and eleven-syllabled romance and in un- 
even style. There are flashes of brilliance, illustrated by D. Rodrigo’s speech to 
his father before he leaves to fight the Moors: 


“Armado mi noble brazo 
contra mi amor, y mi afecto, 
por satisfacer tu ofensa, 

mi propia vida me he muerto”. 


Such speeches as the following lack the gravity and dignity that the neo- 
classic tragedy demanded: 


““Vete, ingrato 
y dejame morir”. 
These are Ximena’s words to Rodrigo when he appears before her after having 
killed her father. 

Mocedades del Cid. In 1784 the city of Madrid sponsored a contest in 
which comedies and tragedies could be entered. The object was to encourage 
dramatic production; at the same time the dramas receiving first award would 
be staged in gala performance to celebrate the birth of the twin grandsons of 
Charles III, D. Luis and D. Carlos,2* as well as to celebrate the signing of the 
Peace of Paris (1783). Fifty-four dramatic pieces were presented to the judges. 
Among those examined there was one based on Corneille’s Cid and on Guillén 
de Castro’s Mocedades. 

The tragicomedy, as it is called, is divided into three jornadas, and it fol- 
lows Corneille’s Cid in the first part of Jornada I, according to the reviewer. 
The manner in which Diego Lainez bites his son’s finger and the words, 

24 Candido Maria Trigueros’ comedy, Los menestrales and Juan Meléndez Valdés’ Las 
bodas de Camacho received the first award. The two municipal theatres, Cruz and Principe, 


were remodeled, redecorated, and put in excellent condition for the gala performance of the two 
pieces (Armona, Memorias cronoldgicas, B. Nac., Ms. 18474-18475). 
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“Padre soltad en mala hora: 
soltad padre, en hora mala. 
Sino fuerades mi padre 
os diera una bofetada”, 


are, as is evident, taken from Guillén de Castro. The first part of Jornada II 
is common to both Castro and Corneille. However, the judge, who was José 
Veira y Clavijo in this case, remarks on Rodrigo’s and Ximena’s conversation as 
follows: 

“Dicense cosas estudiadas, alambicadas, y contrarias a todo lo que en iguales 
circunstancias se podria decir, y lo despide Ximena diciendo: Vete, y dejame 
penando. Rodrigo le responde: Quedate, y ireme muriendo. Sigue a esto un 
monologo de Ximena de 147 versos, y queda vacia la scena.”25 

Rodrigo goes to fight the Moors at the invitation of the Infante in this 
drama, and the Moors are threatening not Seville but Burgos. 

During the first two acts, the action is rather simple apparently, and fol- 
lows fairly closely that of Corneille’s tragedy, but in the third act, the con- 
fusion of events turns the drama into a veritable comedia. Ximena’s offer to 
marry the man who will avenge her father’s death is accepted by the king, and 
proclamations are issued to that effect. Rodrigo returns with three Moorish 
kings; and all this, apparently, should be represented on the stage, including the 
king’s democratic reception of Rodrigo. The ambassador from Aragon has 
offered to do battle with any Castilian gentleman for the city of Calahorra. 
However, he forgets his own business and assumes Ximena’s challenge. We are 


taken to the dueling field with all the realistic representation. Rodrigo is 
successful in the combat, and Ximena agrees to marry him as soon as he returns 
from a mission in Aragon. 


The drama was written in eight-syllabled verses — now romance, now 
redondillas. The judge’s criticism of the style will give us an insight into the 
taste of the times: 


“El estilo[es?] mui gallardo, mui guapote, mui hinchado, y del gusto de 
otro siglo; porque todo es de conceptos, de maximas, centones, aforismos, 
sentencias, y tiquis-miquis, en lo que, como se supone, hay muchos pensamientos: 
mucho oropel, mucha discrecion esfuerzos, 6 contorsiones de agudeza, donde 
solo es admirable el trabajo y la paciencia del compositor.”2® The figurative 
style of the comedia no longer found acceptance among the intellectuals; sim- 
plicity, clearness, and directness were demanded. 


The spirit of the century is even better expressed in the criticism of the 
moral qualities of the tragicomedy: 


““Ademas de que la buena moral, y la humanidad, se deben afligir de hallar 
en este gusto de Poesias, que todo respira arrogancia, altaneria, vanidad, fiereza, 
rencores, pundonores, venganzas, sangre, desafios, y muertes; sin que el Poeta 
no procure nunca inspirar el saludable horror que debe concebirse por estas 
costumbres o tristes ideas, monumentos de los siglos Barbaros, y feroces.”27 

25 Ibid., Ms. 18474, fol. 60. 


26 Ibid., fol. 61. 
27 Ibid. 
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[Thought incomplete? ] 


Rodogune was translated probably about 1777;*8 it is not known by whom. 
So many of the translations were done as hack-work to provide neo-classic 
material for the theatres of the Sitios Reales or for private performances that 
today it is difficult to ascertain the author of many of those translations. The 
translator has kept the entire tragedy intact. The characters and divisions into 
acts are identical. The translation itself is not bad, and holds rather literally to 
the original. For example, the opening lines of Rodogune, 


“Enfin ce jour pompeux, cet heureux jour nous luit 
Qui d’un trouble si long doit dissiper la nuit”, 
are rendered 
“En fin nos luce el dia venturoso 
que debe disipar la noche negra 
de tan largos afanes”. 


The last scene of the original is omitted in the translation. It ends with Cleo- 
patra’s last speech, scene 4, which the translator rendered as follows: 


“Calla: maldixera [desesperada ] 
los mismos Dioses, si 4 tu ruego gratos 
me volvieran la vida. [a Leonice] 
Apartenme de aqui: muero rabiando 
librame de la afrenta de que caiga 
a los pies de estos que aborrezco tanto”. 


The tragedy2® is written in eleven-syllabled romance. 


From this brief survey it is evident that Corneille did not loom as large as 
might have been expected in the great struggle to banish the comedia and to 
implant the French neo-classic tragedy in Spain. While there is evidence that 
leads us to believe that some of Corneille’s tragedies were popular in private 
performance, there is none to show that any pure translation of his tragedies 
was ever performed in a municipal theatre of Madrid. After the establishment 
of the famous Mesa Censoria in 1800, the neo-classic tragedy, supported by the 
government and a large number of intellectuals on one hand and by Isidoro 
Maiquez’ superb acting on the other, really drew warm applause from the 
audiences of the Principe and the Cruz for some thirty years. 


Cuar.es B. QuALIA 
Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 


LusBock, TEXas 


28 There are three manuscripts of Rodogune in the B. Mun. Two are complete; the third 
lacks Act II. One of them bears «probaciones of 1777. 


29 The Ms. shows that the part of Cleopatra was assigned to Maria del Rosario Fernandez, 
la Tirana. In 1780, when asked what réles she knew, la Tirana named that of Rodogune among 
others. She played it, no doubt, at the Sitios, but I have found no indication that it was ever 
given at the municipal theatres. 
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REFLEXIONS SUR LES CONCORDANCES NUMERIQUES 
ENTRE PATHELIN ET LES FAINTES DU MONDE 


UEL est l’auteur de la farce de Maistre Pierre Pathelin? Important et 
difficile probleme que deux érudits, M. Louis Cons (L’Auteur de la Farce 
de Pathelin, Princeton Univ. Press et Presses Univ., Paris, 1926) et M. 
Richard T. Holbrook (Guillaume Alecis et Pathelin, Univ. of Calif. Press, 
Berkeley, 1928) se sont efforcés de résoudre en revendiquant pour le moine 
normand Guillaume Alecis la paternité du célébre chef-d’ceuvre. Acceptée par 
un grand nombre d’érudits, repoussée par d’autres, leur thése a déja provoqué 
une ample variété de commentaires. Pour examiner l’ensemble des arguments 
émis de part et d’autre dans la discussion, il faudrait une compétence de 
“patheliniste” a laquelle l’auteur du présent article ne saurait prétendre. On 
voudrait seulement exprimer ici quelques réflexions sur un point du débat qui, 
relevant plutét de la logique et de l’analyse que de la technique particuliére 
des études médiévales, semble permettre de risquer son mot 4 tout observateur 
attentif de cette intéressante recherche de paternité littéraire. 


Il s’agit des “concordances numériques”, relevées par M. Holbrook, entre 
la farce de Pathelin et Les Faintes du Monde de Guillaume Alecis. Ces con- 
cordances numériques consistent dans un certain nombre de passages disséminés 
a travers les Faintes et offrant des analogies caractéristiques de termes, d’idées 
et de situations avec des passages de Pathelin, chacun de ces passages paralléles 
ayant le méme numérotage dans les Faintes que le passage correspondant dans 
Pathelin. En voici deux exemples: 

I — “Qu’estoit ce ung bon marchant et saige!” Path., 123. 

“Tel est renommé bien saige homme. . .” F., 123. 
lI — “Il y aura beu et gallé 

Chiez moy ains que vous en aillez.” Path., 314-315. 
“Tel me prye chieux soy de logier 
Que ne veult pas que je demeure.” F., 313-314. 


M. Holbrook présente une liste de douze concordances numériques entre Pathelin 
et les Faintes, parmi lesquelles il invite chaque lecteur 4 retenir uniquement 
celles qui lui paraitront indiscutables. Puis, dans un raisonnement fondé sur le 
calcul des probabilités, il démontre que ces concordances numériques ne peuvent 
pas s’expliquer par un jeu du hasard, mais qu’elles supposent nécessairement une 
intervention humaine, consciente et raisonnée. Cette intervention, conclut M. 
Holbrook, ne peut étre attribuée qu’a Guillaume Alecis, auteur commun des 
Faintes et de Pathelin, dont ces concordances constituent la discréte et ingénieuse 
signature. 


En s’appuyant sur le calcul des probabilités, M. Holbrook tendait 4 écarter 
d’une maniére définitive l’hypothése d’un caprice du sort comme cause des con- 
cordances numériques. La nouveauté de sa méthode a étonné; elle parait méme 
avoir effarouché certains esprits. On lui a plus ou moins nettement fait entendre 
qu'il introduisait indiment l’esprit de géométrie dans une étude qui relevait 
exclusivement de l’esprit de finesse. A ce reproche l’auteur semble avoir répondu 
d’avance dans |’Avant-propos de son ouvrage en faisant observer qu’une seule 
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condition, a la fois nécessaire et suffisante, détermine la validité d’une méthode: 

c'est, comme dit Descartes, de bien conduire sa pensée. 

Ce n’était 1a qu’un procés de tendances. Dans un récent numéro de 
Romania (Janvier, 1932), M. Roques oppose 4 la démonstration offerte par M. 
Holbrook une objection plus consistante et plus nette, une objection 
décisive — si elle est valable — puisqu’elle tend a ruiner par la 
base toute l’argumentation échafaudée par M. Holbrook pour éliminer 
mathématiquement I’hypothése d’une production fortuite des concordances. 
A vrai dire l'article de M. Roques se divise nettement en deux parties, d’im- 
portance différente. La premiére n’est qu’une sorte d’introduction a la seconde. 
L’auteur n’y formule que des réserves sur la démonstration de M. Holbrook, 
sans en attaquer le principe. Au contraire la seconde partie, vraiment capitale, 
vise le principe méme de cette démonstration. 

Les idées exprimées par M. Roques dans la premiére partie de son article 
peuvent se résumer ainsi: 

1. Le nombre des véritables concordances numériques entre Pathelin et les 
Faintes se réduit 4 quatre. 

2. La banalité des mots, idées ou situations impliqués dans ces concordances 
“augmente sensiblement les possibilités de rencontre”. 

Tout lecteur familier avec la démonstration mathématique de M. Holbrook 
remarquera qu’elle n’est pas invalidée par ces réserves. 

1. Méme réduites 4 quatre, les concordances numériques entre Pathelin et les 
Faintes ne s’expliquent pas par un jeu du hasard. L’application de la formule 
P= citée et expliquée dans l’ouvrage de M. Holbrook (p. 115) montre 
que, d’aprés le calcul des probabilités, il n’y a qu’une chance sur 8,100,000,000 
qu’elles se produisent. 


2. En admettant que la banalité “augmente sensiblement les possibilités de 
rencontre” — disons qu’elle les centuple — les concordances n’ont encore 
qu’une chance sur 81,000,000 de se produire. 


D’ailleurs M. Roques lui-méme reconnait de trés bonne grace qu’il n’a, dans 
la premiére partie de son article , “rien gagné au fond sur la thése de M. Hol- 
brook”. 


Il suffit donc de prendre acte de cette déclaration avant d’aborder |’ob- 
jection essentielle formulée dans la seconde partie de l’article. Voici cette ob- 
jection: L’existence de concordances numériques entre deux ceuvres ne suppose 
pas nécessairement une cause humaine, car il arrive que ces concordances se 
rencontrent entre deux ceuvres dans des cas ow il est, de toute évidence, im- 
possible et absurde de les expliquer par l’intervention d’une cause humaine. Pour 
prouver ce dernier point, M. Roques cite sept concordances numériques entre 
Pathelin et le Roman de la Rose de Guillaume de Lorris d’une part, et, d’autre 
part, sept concordances numériques entre Les Faintes du Monde et le Tartuf fe 
de Moliére. Puisque dans ces deux cas, déclare M. Roques, il y a concordances 
numériques en dehors de toute intervention humaine, il est impossible d’affirmer 
que les concordances entre Pathelin et les Faintes supposent nécessairement une 
action humaine. II reste possible qu’elles aient une cause humaine, mais il est 
tout aussi possible qu’elles existent sans cause humaine; il est possible qu’elles 
soient le fait de Guillaume Alecis, mais logiquement leur existence ne prouve 
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pas une intervention de Guillaume Alecis. Le raisonnement mathématique 
édifié par M. Holbrook sur ces concordances, conclut M. Roques, est donc “in- 
opérant” et “non recevable”. 

Pour mieux sentir la portée de cette objection, il convient de dégager nette- 
ment le syllogisme sur lequel elle est fondée. On peut en donner une repré- 
sentation schématique 4 l’aide des symboles suivants: 

A... désignant les concordances numériques Rose — Pathelin et Tartuffe 
—Faintes. 

A’... désignant les concordances numériques Pathelin — Faintes. 

A =O... exprimant le fait évident que les concordances Rose — Pathelin 
et Tartuffe — Faintes ne peuvent étre liées 4 aucune action humaine. 

L’objection de M. Roques pourra dés lors se formuler ainsi: 

A=0. GQ A’= A, aac J = OC. 

Dans ce raisonnement la validité de la conclusion est conditionnée par celle 
des deux prémisses. La premiére est évidente. La seconde est-elle exacte? Peut- 
on poser que A = A’, en d’autres termes peut-on dire que les concordances 
Roques sont exactement de méme nature que les concordances Holbrook? Si 
oui, la conclusion A’ = O s’impose et toute la démonstration mathématique de 
M. Holbrook s’écroule par la base; sinon, il n’y a plus de syllogisme, car si A’ + 
A, on ne peut déduire de l’inanité de A aucune appréciation valable de A’. 
Toute la question se raméne donc 4 ceci: Les concordances numériques Roques 
sont-elles exactement de méme nature que les concordances Holbrook? C’est 
ce qu’il convient maintenant d’examiner. 


Voyons d’abord en quoi consistent les concordances Holbrook dans les 
quatre exemples acceptés comme valables par M. Roques lui-méme, c’est-a-dire 


les exemples (1), (4), (5), (9) de la liste dressée aux pages 103-105 du livre 
de M. Holbrook. 


Dans |’exemple (1) — qui est le premier des deux exemples cités plus haut 
— il y a concordance numérique parfaite (123-123). De plus, lidentité de 
terme (saige) est accompagnée d’une analogie de situation (fausse réputation 
de sagesse faite 4 un imbécile). 

Dans l’exemple (4) — qui est le second des deux exemples cités plus haut 
— que voyons-nous? ‘“Méme expression secondaire (chiez moy, chieux soy), 
situation analogue (séjour d’un héte ou convive)”, déclare M. Roques, puis il 
ajoute “mais pensée bien différente (promesse fallacieuse de bon repas; offre, 
qui peut étre sincére, d’hospitalité de durée raisonnable)”. Remarquons que cette 
différence de pensée provient uniquement de l’interprétation donnée au mot 
demeure (prolonger son séjour chez un héte d’une maniére excessive). Cette 
interprétation est-elle bien justifiée par le contexte? Demeure ne signifie-t-il 
pas plutét ici: rester dans la maison d’un héte, accepter son invitation? Le 
manége décrit par le distique des Faintes n’est-il pas un trait de la vie quoti- 
dienne? On dit: “‘Restez donc passer la nuit ici, cher ami” . . . et l’on pense: 
“Pourvu qu'il n’accepte pas”. Telle est, semble-t-il, l’interprétation la plus 
plausible, car s’il s’agissait d’une offre sincére d’hospitalité pour une durée 
limitée, serait-elle bien 4 sa place dans une collection de Faintes? Il y a donc 
entre les deux passages une véritable analogie d’idée ou de situation (promesse 
Whospitalité dénuée de sincérité). Il y a en outre concordance numérique exacte, 
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car chacune des deux situations analogues est exprimée, de part et d’autre, dans 
un groupe de deux vers indissolublement liés par le sens et nécessairement liés 
Pun a l’autre pour exprimer la situation sur laquelle porte l’analogie. I] est donc 
légitime de mettre en paralléle ces deux groupes de deux vers, chaque groupe 
formant une unité logique. Ainsi rapprochés l’un de l'autre, ils coincident 
exactement par le vers 314. 
Examinons le troisiéme exemple accepté comme valable par M. Roques, 

c’est-a-dire l’exemple (5) de la liste Holbrook: 
If] — “Mais la maniere de ]’avoir 

pour ung denier? et a quel jeu? 

— Ce fut pour le denier a Dieu.” Path., 392-394. 

“Tel treuve maniere de vivre 

Qui de soy n’a ne croix ne pille.” F., 393-394. 
Nous trouvons 1a une similitude d’expression (maniere de l’avoir, maniere de 
vivre) liée 4 une analogie de situation (art de se procurer quelque chose sans 
bourse délier) dans deux groupes paralléles offrant une coincidence numérique 
exacte et méme redoublée (vv. 393, 394). 

Passons enfin 4 la quatriéme concordance dont M. Roques admet la validité: 
l’exemple (9) de la liste Holbrook: 
IV — “mais pleureray a chaudes lermes.” Path., 496. 
“Tel en pleurant a souspiré 

Qui moult a perdu de ses lermes.” F., 495-496. 
Tout en reconnaissant dans cet exemple les “mémes éléments d’expression”, M. 
Roques y voit une “situation toute différente (larmes de deuil; larmes d’im- 


ploration)”. A vrai dire, malgré la différence de nature des larmes, il y a bien 
analogie de situation puisqu’il s’agit, dans l’un et l’autre cas, de fausses larmes 
versées dans l’intention de tromper. D’autre part, la concordance numérique 
est exacte au vers 496. 

Ainsi donc dans chacune des concordances Holbrook que nous avons ex- 
aminées apparait un double élément constitutif: 


1. Un élément logique: expression d’une idée ou d’une situation analogue, 
accompagnée le plus souvent d’une similitude d’expression, mais qui, dans aucun 
cas, ne se réduit 4 une pure analogie verbale. 


2. Un élément numérique: un numérotage identique apparait, dans Pathelin 
et dans les Faintes, soit pour des vers isolés (123 - 123; 496 - 496), soit pour de 
petits groupes de vers qu’il est légitime de considérer en bloc puisque, dans 
chaque texte, ces vers sont indissolublement liés entre eux par le sens, et que 
c'est l’ensemble du groupe qui exprime la situation ou I’idée sur laquelle repose 
l’analogie. On trouve ainsi coincidence parfaite: au vers 314 entre les groupes 
Pathelin, 314-315, et Faintes, 313-314; aux vers 393 et 394 entre les groupes 
Pathelin, 392-394, et Faintes, 393-394. 


Il convient maintenant d’examiner si ces deux éléments constitutifs de la 
concordance numérique Holbrook se retrouvent dans les exemples donnés par 
M. Roques. Tout d’abord il semble qu’on puisse ranger dans un méme groupe 
les exemples désignés dans la liste de M. Roques par les lettres a, d, e, g, i, m. 
En effet dans chacun de ces cas la “concordance” ne repose que sur une simili- 
tude d’expression. L’analogie est purement verbale; elle n’implique aucune 
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correspondance d’idée ou de situation. C’est le genre de concordances que l’on 
pourrait relever entre des expressions comme les suivantes: II fait un temps de 
chien—Il a été mordu par un chien; J’ai trouvé un parapluie—Ou se trouve 
mon dictionnaire? Que voulez-vous dire? — Je lui en veux. Etc., etc... . 
Dans tous ces cas la coincidence ne porte que sur deux mots qui, pour étre 
rapprochés l’un de I’autre, doivent étre complétement détachés de leur contexte 
et vidés ainsi, en quelque sorte, de leur véritable substance logique. Dans le 
domaine de ces rencontres purement verbales, on pourrait s’étonner de trouver 
des concordances numériques entre des expressions rares. Mais ni le mot cote 
(dans des textes médiévaux), ni le mot souper n’appartiennent 4 cette catégorie. 
Et quand il s’agit de verbes usuels comme sembler, ressembler, voir, la rencontre 
fortuite de ces expressions passe-partout doit-elle exciter la surprise? En tout 
cas il est évident qu’aucun de ces rapprochements ne présente |’élément logique 
des concordances Holbrook; ils sont d’une nature essentiellement différente et 
ne peuvent donc pas étre valablement allégués. 


Passons aux exemples que M. Roques signale lui-méme comme portant sur 
des idées plutét que sur des mots, les exemples 5, c, f, b, j, m. 
b) Rose Pathelin 
172 “,... et si prestoit 
“C’est celle qui fait a usure 173 ses danrees qui les vouloit.” 
Prester mainz.” 174 

Si l’on replace, comme il convient, chacun des deux passages dans son contexte, 
la signification se précise ainsi: 

Rose: C’est la convoitise qui excite beaucoup de gens 4 pratiquer l’usure par 
Pappat du gain. 
Pathelin: Le pére du drapier était un “bon preudhomme”, qui prétait volontiers 
sa marchandise. 
Entre les deux passages qui évoquent, l’un la pratique de l’usure, l’autre un 
chaland obligeant, rien de commun, sinon le mot préter. La similitude reste 
purement verbale (pas d’élément logique); par suite, pour se préter au rap- 
prochement, chacun des deux mots semblables doit étre pris isolément, détaché 
de son contexte: ils apparaissent ainsi avec des numéros voisins, mais différents, 
172 et 174 (pas d’élément numérique). 

c) Rose Pathelin 
“C’est cele qui semont d’embler 176 “Pleust a Jhesu Crist que le pire 
Les larrons et les ribaudiaus, 177 de ce monde luy resemblast! 

Si est granz pechiez e granz diaus 178 On ne /eollist pas ne n’emblast 
Qu’en la fin maint en convient pendre, 179 Lung a l’aultre comme I’en fait.” 
C’est celle qui fait l’autrui prendre 180 

Rober, ¢olir et bareter . . .” 181 
Ces deux passages présentent plusieurs similitudes de termes accompagnant une 
certaine analogie de sens. Y trouve-t-on le double élément constitutif de la 
véritable concordance numérique? 


A) Quant aux similitudes de termes, remarquons que la similitude est purement 
formelle entre les mots aultre et aultrui, puisque le premier a une valeur person- 
nelle, tandis que le second signifie dans le contexte “le bien d’autrui”. Les deux 
autres mots, embler et tollir, ont bien le méme sens dans chacun des deux textes, 
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mais, réunis dans un méme vers de Pathelin (v. 178), ils sont séparés l'un de 
autre, dans le Roman de la Rose, par un intervalle de quatre vers. Ainsi aucun 
de ces deux termes ne se préte 4 un rapprochement comportant une coincidence 
numérique exacte. (embler — emblast: 176-178; tolir — tollist: 181-178). 
B) Quant 4 l’analogie de sens, elle porte sur la constatation que la malhonnéteté 
est trop répandue dans le monde. Mais cette idée n’est exprimée dans cette partie 
de Pathelin qu’au vers 179 (comme l’en fait), tandis qu’elle inspire tout le déve- 
loppement qui s’étale sur les 26 vers formant le couplet sur la “Covoitise” dans 
le Roman de la Rose. Or parmi ces 26 vers celui qui porte le numéro 179 se 
trouve dans une réflexion qui fait parenthése dans ce développement (gravité 
et funestes conséquences du vol). Dés lors on ne voit pas ou se placerait le point 
de suture entre les deux textes. 
Aux similitudes de termes et 4 l’analogie de sens impliqués dans cet exemple, 
il manque un élément essentiel de la véritable concordance du type Holbrook: 
Pélément numérique. 
f) Rose Pathelin 
“Moult le resembloit bien Pimage 418 
Qui faite fu a sa semblance.” 419 “Que resemblez vous bien de chiere 
420 et du tout a vostre bon pere”. 
On s’étonne un peu que cette concordance soit signalée parmi celles qui portent 
sur des idées plutét que sur des mots. Elle se réduit en effet a la présence du 
verbe ressembler dans les deux textes. Mais il n’y a aucune analogie de situation, 
puisque dans le Roman de la Rose il s’agit de la ressemblance d’un portrait avec 
son modéle, alors que dans Pathelin il s’agit de la ressemblance d’un fils avec 
son pére. L’élément logique de la véritable concordance fait défaut. 
h) Faintes Tartuf fe 
“L’autre semble en Dieu tout ravy 117 
Qui est ung tresfort ypocrite.” 118 “On sait qu’Orante méne une vie 
exemplaire, 
119 Tous ses soins vont au Ciel.” 
L’analogie d’expression — assez vague — qui apparait dans cet exemple est-elle 
accompagnée d’une véritable analogie de situation? Dans les Faintes, “en Dieu 
tout ravi” décrit le manége d’un hypocrite; dans le Tartuffe, “Tous ses soins 
vont au Ciel” s’applique au personnage d’Orante qui, dans l’esprit de Madame 
Pernelle, qui prononce ce vers, est considérée comme une dévote sincére. C’est 
la réplique suivante de Dorine qui présente Orante comme une prude, faisant de 
nécessité vertu, en la caractérisant comme une envieuse plutét que comme une 
hypocrite. Il n’y a de vraiment commun aux deux passages qu’une vague 
évocation d’attitude pieuse, dans deux vers qui portent des numéros différents. 
Nous ne trouvons pas encore réunis les deux éléments constitutifs de la véritable 
concordance numérique. 
j Faintes Tartuf fe 
“Tel voit a sa femme colier 301 “Je vois qu’il reprend tout et qu’a 
ma femme méme 
Qu’elle a conquis en amourette.” 302 Il prend pour mon honneur un 
intérét extréme.” 
Le mot femme est commun aux deux textes, mais dans le premier il désigne une 
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coquette qui trafique de ses faveurs; dans le second il s’applique 4 Elmire, qui est 
une honnéte femme. Le distique des Faintes évoque un manége de galanterie 
féminine intéressée; les vers du Tartuffe s’appliquent 4 un hypocrite libertin 
affectant de protéger la vertu de la femme qu’il convoite. On n’apercoit pas 
entre les deux passages une véritable analogie de sens ou de situation. Faute 
d’élément logique, pas de vraie concordance. 
m) Faintes Tartuf fe 

640 “Le parti de soi-méme est fort 

avantageux; 

“Tel a le bruit d’estre bien riche 641 Monsieur Tartuffe! oh! oh!” 
Qui quitte n’a pas ung tournois.” 642 
A cété d’une vague similitude d’expression (bien riche; fort avantageux) 
trouve-t-on ici une véritable analogie de sens? Dans le distique des Faintes il s’agit 
d’un gueux qui jouit d’une fausse réputation de richesse; dans le Tartuffe, 
l’expression fort avantageux n’est pas synonyme de f¢rés riche: elle a un sens 
beaucoup plus large et désigne — ironiquement — tous les avantages que com- 
porterait pour Mariane son mariage avec Tartuffe, avantages que Dorine s’amuse 
a énumérer dans les vers 640-646. Dans tout ce passage Dorine essaie de secouer 
Pinertie résignée de Mariane, et non pas de la détromper sur la véritable situa- 
tion de fortune de Tartuffe, qui est connu de tous comme un pauvre hére. Il 
n’y a donc aucune analogie de sens ou de situation entre les deux passages. 

Au total aucun des exemples allégués par M. Roques ne réunit les deux 
éléments constitutifs des concordances numériques signalées par M. Holbrook. 
Ce sont des pseudo-concordances. De leur caractére évidemment fortuit, on 
ne peut logiquement rien conclure au sujet des véritables concordances nu- 
mériques qui relient Pathelin aux Faintes. Le raisonnement fondamental de 
l’ouvrage de M. Holbrook repose sur trois propositions: 

1. Il existe entre Pathelin et les Faintes des concordances numériques. 

2. Le calcul des probabilités démontre que ces concordances ne s’expliquent 
pas par le jeu du hasard. 

3. Elles ne peuvent donc s’expliquer que par l’intervention de Guillaume Alecis. 

Laissant de cété ce troisiéme point (vigoureusement développé dans Hol- 
brook, Guillaume Alecis et Pathelin, pp. 118-121) pour nous en tenir strictement 
a la question précise examinée dans cette étude, il semble légitime de conclure a la 
validité des deux premiéres propositions et 4 la vertu probante du raisonnement 
mathématique employé pour la solution du probléme. 

GasrrEL BonNo 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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A RUSSIAN STUDY OF THE TRISTAN LEGEND 


Tristan i Isol’da. A Collective Study by the Section for Semantics, Myth and 

Folklore of the Academy of Science, Leningrad, under the Editorship of 

N. Y. Marr, Leningrad, 1932. 

This recent publication by the Leningrad Academy of Sciences is a series 
of twelve essays by different specialists, together with an introduction describ- 
ing the nature of the work, and a conclusion stating its results. The volume 
represents a “collective task” carried out collectively. Each essay is highly 
specialized, but has a definite place in the unified scheme of the entire project. 
The methods and premises and point of view of the whole work are rather 
different from those commonly represented in Western scholarship. Some of 
the fundamental concepts of the new method in comparative linguistics, 
mythology and folklore had already been elaborated in publications of the 
Japhetic Institute, Leningrad; they are applied here to the study of the Tristan 
story (and other related or analogous tales) on the assumption that they are 
already known to the reader. It is possible to adduce them from the present 
studies, however; and the brilliant concluding essay by I. G. Frank-Kamenetskii 
clarifies the purpose and results of these new methods. It is my purpose here 
to summarize the book in some detail for the benefit of those who can not read 
the original Russian. I shall attempt to state the theses and arguments as justly 
as I can, emphasizing what is new and original in the contributions, but I 
shall refrain from comment, since I am not sufficiently skilled in Japhetic 
studies to embark upon criticism. 

The Tristan story, as here represented, is understood to include all sorts 
of myths or legends involving combat with a dragon to save a princess, frus- 
trated love ending in tragic death, quest for a distant bride, and the like, even 
when these stories are not genetically related. The Russian scholars are more 
interested in studying what similar social conditions give rise to similar tales, 
and what causes the ideological changes in them during different periods, than 
in establishing a limited set of source relationships. Isolda is for them a symbol 
of woman-worship, not only in medieval times but in remote antiquity; and 
they assume a connection between the glorification of a medieval heroine and 
the worship of the goddess Ishtar, on the basis of a certain unity and repetition 
of the forms of human thought and social expression, and the close connection 
of “Afreurasian” cultures in ancient times. But they do not argue that all of 
the multifarious legends quoted in the twelve essays are direct sources of the 
feudal poem. 

In the first essay, O. M. Freidenberg states “The Purpose of the Collective 
Study on Tristan and Isolda.” It was preceded some years ago by investiga- 
tions of Marr (Yafeticheskii Sbornik, Il, 1923; ibid., V; Ishtar, pp. 113 ff.), 
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who emphasized the importance of investigating the culture of primitive 
Afreurasian society for light on the stories of western Europe. The “stadial” 
development of a myth is due to changes in social and economic usage. This 
fact is neglected in purely formalist literary criticism, which explains variations 
in the handling of traditional material merely by the individual psychology of 
successive authors. The question is not to be completely solved either by 
theories of direct borrowing or of individual originality, but by a due regard 
for the stadial transformations of society. Therefore significant variants of a 
story include, not only those which could have served as direct source, but also 
others from unrelated literatures produced by a similar form or “stadion” of 
society. Seemingly unsimilar material is often most pertinent. Although much 
importance is attached to the study of myth, particularly solar myths, the 
methods of Max Miller are expressly disclaimed, since the chief concern here 
is the history of early society, not myth for its own sake. The essay concludes 
with a summary of what is commonly known as the Urfristan or estoire, and 
points out similarities between various episodes of the plot and other significant 
legends in the world’s literature: the journey of the wounded Tristan to Ireland 
and his return after the cure, as a periphrasis for death and revival; the combat 
with a monster (Morholt) or dragon as a reflection of sun-gods’ fights with 
darkness and death; the important part given to the woman, the initial hostility 
of the heroine towards the hero whom she later loves, the appearance of a false 
seneschal, the duplication of the heroine by a namesake, — all these as repeti- 
tions of ancient, well-known themes, which are discussed in detail in the sub- 
sequent essays. 


In “The Romance of Tristan and Isolda and its Celtic Source”, A. A. 
Smirnov points out that a certain amount of pre-Celtic material has been pre- 
served in the extant story. (He explains the intent of King Mark to have 
Tristan succeed him, by means of the matriarchal customs of the Picts.) After 
a survey of earlier theories, of Bédier’s contributions and G. Schoepperle’s addi- 
tions to them, he proceeds to review the known Irish analogues and to augment 
them by a few new ones. As a parallel to the magic dog Petit-Cru, which 
causes forgetfulness of sorrow, he cites a Silver Branch from the Other World 
with the same pleasant characteristic (see Voyage of Bran and Adventures of 
Cormac in the Promised Land, Windisch, Irische Texte, Ill, 1, 1891). The 
swallows that carry Isolda’s golden hair to King Mark are compared with bird 
messengers from the Other World (frequently with golden chains about their 
necks) in the Birth of Cuchulain and the Sick-Bed of Cuchulain (Windisch, 
Irische Texte, 1). Another parallel, the story of Markan, his young wife Cred, 
and her lover Cano, which was discovered by Thurneysen (Zeitschrift fiir rom. 
Phil., 1923, XLIII), is proved to be even more significant than Thurneysen 
had supposed: here again, neither of the two lovers could survive the other, and 
the death of both is due to a false and malicious report about the supposed 
decease of one of them. Finally, a new analogue is quoted for the /a# of Marie 
de France (Chievrefeuil) dealing with Tristan. In the story of Baile and 
Ailen (Revue Celtique, XIII, 1892), we have another pair of lovers unable to 
survive each other. Baile is falsely informed that Ailen is dead, whereupon he 
dies, and Ailen dies also when she learns of his end. From the lovers’ graves 
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grow two trees with summits resembling the faces of the dead. Seven years 
later druids made tablets from the wood of these trees, and poets wrote on them 
tales of love. When King Cormac superimposed one of these on the other, 
“they were united even as the honeysuckle entwines itself about a branch, and 
it was impossible to separate them.” For various reasons Smirnov supposes that 
Chievrefeuil is a derivative of Baile and Ailen, and he points out that Marie 
adapted the plot to the ideals of feudalism. He also summarizes other adapta- 
tions in the Old French Tristan et Iseult, as preserved by Béroul and Thomas 
(the substitution of a love-drink for a geis, etc.), and he argues that other 
episodes, supposed by Western scholars to be non-Celtic (such as the fight with 
the dragon, and the tragic conclusion through White Iseult’s lie) may be 
sufficiently international to have been represented in Irish also. Among other 
things, he suggests that even the original Irish story may have existed in two 
variants: one, in which the death of the lovers followed immediately on their 
life in the forest, and another, in which Isolda was returned to Mark, and Tris- 
tan married. A further investigation of Celtic folklore is urged, in order to 
increase the evidence by analogy for the types of episodes taken from early 
Celtic narrative. Particular weight is attached to the survival of early concepts 
in the story of Baile and Ailen: the actual physical equation of the two lovers 
with the trees growing from their graves, and with the tablets made of the trees. 

“Ishtar-Isolda in Germanic Material,” by V. A. Brim, is a collection of 
place-names, personal names, and passages in Latin authors, which would serve 
to indicate that the early Teutons venerated a goddess-mother and at one time 
practiced matriarchy. The author quotes the famous sentence of Tacitus in ch. 
45 of the Germania: Matrem deum venerantur, and refers to the mention of 
Isis among the Swedes; and he points to the existence of names like the Matrone 
River as evidence. That these obscure references concern a female divinity 
actually connected with an oriental goddess like Ishtar should not be a surprise 
even in Indo-European circles, he adds; other scholars have argued that certain 
members of the Germanic pantheon were also borrowed from the East. Since 
a dominant female goddess is frequently associated with the idea of water, he 
finds that the names of the rivers Isar, Isere, Oise, and Isonzo contain the root 
represented by the name Ishtar.! 


“Ishtar-Isolda in the Mythology of the Ancient East”, by V. V. Struve, is 
a survey of the sources from which we gain our knowledge of the cult of Ishtar 
and similar goddesses. Here we find frequently repeated the episode of the 
carrying off of the goddess by 2 ravisher (such as the god of the sea), the 
consequent loss of fertility by the earth, and, finally, the restoration of the 
goddess. In the Babylonian myth, both Ishtar and Tammuz are revived by the 
Water of Life. Frequently the dominating role is assigned to the goddess; the 
lover is passive or unwilling. Hence the curious parallel to situations found 
in other literatures which reflect matriarchy or a society in which women are 
powerful. (Although Struve does not say so, the most pertinent application 


1 But he neglects to take into consideration the Indo-European root ser-, “to flow”, which 
becomes sfer- in descended languages, and thus resembles the original root ster-, “a star”, which, 
it has been suggested, is itself a loan-word from a Semitic word cognate with Ishtar. See 
Gunther Ipsen, Der alte Orient und die Indogermanen, Streitberg Festschrift, Heidelberg, 
1924. —M. S. 
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of this is found in the Old Irish legends like Deirdre or Diarmuid or Cred and 
Cano, in which the lover elopes with the heroine unwillingly, because she com- 
pels him to.) Woman-worship in the Ancient East is shown to have certain 
important resemblances to literary woman-worship in the feudal West. 


In “Ishtar-Isolda in Biblical Poetry”, I. G. Frank-Kamenetskii searches the 
Bible for parallels to the medieval tragedy of love. Although there is no direct 
analogue, he cites the story of Amnon and Tamar as one based on a similar 
situation since it deals with unlawful love violating tabus. This story, accord- 
ing to Winkler (Die Geschichte Israels, Il, 227 ff.), is borrowed from the 
legend of Stratonike as told by Lucian. (The relation of Stratonike to Astarte 
is discussed in the preceding essay.) The apocryphal story of Tobit is also 
cited because it contains the wooing of a bride in a distant country and the 
slaying of a monster on the way; but the social “stadion” here represented is 
later than that of the Pentateuch; it is characterized by urban life and an em- 
phasis on money values. Biblical metaphor and the Tristan story alike ex- 
emplify the use of certain psychological associations wherever love and woman- 
worship are given literary importance: the ideas of love, fertility, and woman 
are associated with water (cf. the Biblical “well of living water” and, in the 
Tristan story, the bold drops of spring-water); illicit love is compared to a 
spoiled garment (the spotted shift of Isolda and the rent robe of Tamar) ; love 
itself is an illness that must be healed by the loved one. These semantic groups 
are independently recurrent; though they are significant, they do not neces- 
sarily imply borrowing. 

“The Plot of Tristan and Isolda in the Myths of the Aegean Section of the 
Mediterranean”, by O. M. Freidenberg, surveys particularly the Cretan stories 
(which have come down to us in Greek) for “semantic equivalents” of the 
medieval tale. Most of these are to be found connected with the hero Theseus. 
In this myth there are traces of an earlier, theriomorphic stage. ‘Celtic Ireland 
is the same as our Crete; the King of Ireland is Minos; golden-haired Isolda the 
leach is the same as the leach Pasiphaé-Ariadne; the monster Morholt is the 
monster Talos-Taur-Minotaur, a close relative of Ariadne. Even the story of 
the colored sails occurs in both, and Theseus, like Tristan, is associated with two 
homonymic heroines. ... The myth tells us that there were two Ariadnes, both 
of whom received divine honors, except that with one of them were associated 
holidays of a sad character, and with the other, joyous ones. Theseus betrayed 
one of these; the other was married first to him and then to Dionysus.” Such 
duplications are caused by separating two aspects of the same goddess; the 
existence of two Isoldas recalls this ancient tendency. On the basis of certain 
myths, Friendenberg states that “to conquer a dragon” or “to conquer a water 
monster” meant “to possess a woman”. A number of other myths offer in- 
structive parallels implying the same social development and mode of thought: 
for instance, Penelope fails to recognize Odysseus on his return, but his dog 
does, just as Tristan’s dog recognizes him in La Folie Tristan. Again, many of 
the myths associate the ideas water-woman-Hades on the one hand and man-sun 
on the other. The concept of romantic love, however, is quite alien to them. 


The next article, by B. V. Kazanskii, continues the study of Greek myths. 
Speaking of the legends of Paris and Oenone and Theseus and Medea, which are 
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supposed to have influenced the Tristan story directly, Kazanskii says: “these 
parallels are not limited to the plot of Tristan and Isolda on the one hand, and 
ancient literature on the other; they are to be encountered in other. . . . folk- 
loristic complexes of different nations, so that even the most orthodox repre- 
sentative of the ‘historical’ school can not bring himself to affirm that they 
all go back to classical literature as their ‘source’.” The dispute over “borrowed” 
and “migratory” themes is fruitless; in a search for absolute sources and his- 
torical kernels one is apt to misunderstand the whole literary situation. For 
instance, the historical fall of the Burgundians is not really a terminus post quem 
for the Nibelungen legend, since it may have existed before historical names 
were attached to it. Similarly, the Pictish name Drostan-Tristan does not give 
any conclusive evidence as to the origin of the Tristan story. The weakness of 
the historical school springs from its blind worship of doctrinal evidence, and 
its over-emphasis of individual authorship. But the persistence of a literary 
tradition has a reason which is to be sought in the social phenomena which con- 
dition the choice of materials. This is why folklore is so important. Classical 
myths also furnish semantic equivalents for the Tristan story when compared 
with the Celtic ones. Now the frequency of erotic motifs in old Celtic lore 
was due to the power and independence of women in sexual matters, a condi- 
tion probably inherited and imitated from the prehistoric non-Indo-European 
inhabitants of Britain. Bede and other historians testify to the existence of 
matriarchy among the Picts, and it is apparent that the Tristan story took shape 
under some such form of society. The classical parallels are to be explained 
by survivals of matriarchy there too. To illustrate the importance of society 
in conditioning plots, a Melanesian analogue is quoted: a girl unwittingly quaffs 
a love-drink prepared by her brother for another; the two become lovers and 
live together in the wilderness away from human society; finally however, over- 
come by shame, they starve themselves to death, and from their bodies there 
grows an herb often used in love-drinks. Similarly the parallelisms between 
Celtic and classic lore — strong-minded heroines like Medea and Medb, tri- 
angles like Oenone-Paris-Helen and Tristan with his two Isoldas, classic tabu 
and Celtic geis (both the youthful Cuchulain and Acteon found it disastrous 
to look on a naked woman), lovers’ leaps and love in exile — are to be explained 
by social backgrounds. In reference to Celtic and classical stories about a hero 
who wins a heroine by killing a monster that has exacted tribute of youths and 
maidens, it is particularly instructive to notice that certain primitive rites con- 
nected with puberty take the form of an encounter with a “monster”, while 
mothers lament the “loss” of their sons by weeping. This “lamentation” is 
turned to joy when the youths return; and their performance of the sexual act 
marks their maturity and their escape from death. The parallel is obvious. 


“The Heroine Mzethunaqav in Georgian Fairy-Tales”, by M. G. Tikhaya- 
Tsereteli, surveys a group of marchen concerning the quest for a remote super- 
natural heroine of sun-like beauty. Most of them are analogues of the Perseus 
marchen which appears in Tristan’s quest for Isolda of the golden hair. The 
author, after suggesting etymologies for the names given to these Georgian 
heroines, and discovering the suffix sthen, shter (Ishtar) in them, proceeds to 
summarize the stories. In the first group, the hero, whose family background 
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is not mentioned, is serving a king (not his uncle) for whom he goes to seek 
some magic apples guarded by a serpent, and the princess who owns the waters 
of life. But the king perishes in a test imposed by her, and the hero keeps her 
for himself. In one variant the quests are instigated by jealous courtiers who 
wish to destroy the hero, just as in the Tristan story. In others, the hero is 
slain during his fights to gain the princess, but she revives him with her Waters 
of Life (which, according to one variant, drip from her fingers). The ideas 
of water, woman, and snake are found closely associated once more; and the 
death and revival of the hero recall primitive rites. — The second group of tales 
implies an agrarian patriarchal society. In one, the quests are imposed by the 
hero’s own father. In the course of his adventures in behalf of the chief heroine, 
the hero wins a second princess in marriage by killing a water-dragon, and ac- 
cepts her, but like Tristan in a similar situation, he leaves the marriage uncon- 
summated. When her father discovers this he inquires the reason, and then 
helps the hero on his way to find the real heroine. Other stories stress the super- 
natural powers of the heroine, particularly her control over the elements. In 
one she is herself a serpent who imposes on the hero a quest in the nether 
world. — The third group emphasizes two new elements: fire and stone. The 
hero sets out to win fire from some devs, gains a wife at the same time, loses 
her, and rescues her from the nether world (Hell). In one variant he is betrayed 
by an Iron Man after rescuing the princess. The importance of the blacksmith’s 
trade is brought out several times. — The fourth group reflects a mercantile 
society. The hero of one story, a merchant’s son, is aided by a Grateful Corpse 
whom he rescues from mistreatment by debtors. In another, the hero is sent to 
win the princess for the king whom he serves. To do this he disguises himself 
as a merchant (like Tristan), lures the princess aboard his ship, and sails away 
with her. She suggests that he marry her himself and destroy the king; he 
agrees, and they are forthwith united in love on the high seas. Here the heroine 
is associated with the ideas of trade and commercial success, and there are clear 
traces of class divisions in society. — The basic formula for all these stories is: 
an obscure hero with supernatural gifts wins a heroine after great struggles, 
such as a fight with a serpent or with the ruler of Hell; the two are separated, 
but after a second search the hero finds her and they are finally reunited. The 
heroine is a source of healing, a sky-goddess and also a goddess of fertility; she 
has power over harvests and rain; in short, she is an equivalent to Ishtar. 


K. D. Dondua briefly summarizes the Georgian Abesalom and Eter, which 
contains a heroine separated from her bridegroom by a villain: as result there 
follows love-sickness of the hero, who is partly to blame for the separation; 
refusal of the heroine to cure him; and his death followed by her repentance 
and her arrival at his bedside too late. 


In “Erotic Motives in the Nartovian Epos of the North Caucasian Moun- 
taineers”, N. M. Dryagin offers some further parallels. The hero of one group 
of stories wins the heroine for his uncle but later takes her for himself; in the 
second group, the parallelisms are found in details only. An interesting “stadial 
equivalent” is contained in “Nasran-Aldar”, where an elderly and childless 
chieftain is, like King Mark, urged to marry, and the heroine carried off for 
him has the power of healing by touch. Elsewhere we have a heroine “White- 
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Hand” who destroys her lovers; and another, Satana, who changes drinks with 
the bride at a wedding and thus wins her own brother as husband. The feudal- 
ism of the Caucasus creates literary situations reminiscent of European feudalism. 


T. C. Passek surveys the Russian skazki for parallel motives, and finds them 
(as did Tikhaya-Tsereteli) in some variants of the Perseus-marchen. The hero’s 
quests are once more associated with healing waters of life, combat with a serpent, 
and a beautiful princess whom he keeps for himself although he sought her for 
the king. Some variants contain the wounding of the hero and his cure by the 
heroine through the Water of Life which she owns or which flows from her; 
others have a separation of the two lovers and a later reunion. The stories 
express “on the basis of the patriarchal family relationship, the combat of the 
divine champion with the Serpent for the divinity of the reproductive powers 
of nature, namely Water-Woman, who is hidden in the Nether World, and 
whose appearance on earth brings life and renewal.” Again we find the series 
water-woman-snake and water-woman-hand in close connection. Naturally 
there is no great tragedy of love expressed in the skazki, for that was condi- 
tioned by the restrictions of feudal society. 


Two articles, by B. A. Latynin and A. G. Endyukovskii, deal with Mordav- 
ian folk-lore. The former summarizes myths concerning the goddess of fertil- 
ity, Azyr-avy, associated with seeds and rain; her son, a god of sky, sun, and 
love, is also her husband. This son of hers, Nishke-pas, ruled the earth during 
the Golden Age, but he was done to death by mortals on the promptings of the 
evil spirit Shaitan. The two characters representing water and sun, who are 
lovers, are also mother and child. This is a very early stage indeed. In the 
myths presented by Endyukovskii, we have a thunder god Purgine-Pasa who 
carries off a mortal maiden to heaven as his bride, and she in her turn assumes 
mythological attributes. Among other things, she controls the waters of heaven; 
her tears become rain which floods the earth. The combat of her husband with 
a monstrous serpent is one of the elements common to this and the Tristan 
story. The weapon used by the god was lightning. Since even the humblest 
dragon-killer may be regarded as a remote relative of sun-gods like Apollo, the 
theme resolves itself once more into the marriage of sun and water. In the 
songs about a heroine named Litovo, the union of another girl with a sun-god 
is described; she too becomes a goddess of the weather. In later stadial variants 
both bride and groom are mortals, but traces of the supernatural cling to them 
still. An unnamed heroine, being carried off to the sky by a god, looks into 
the barns of heaven and there beholds the four seasons of the year and various 
kinds of weather. Despite the enormous distance between these stories and 
Tristan and Isolda, some very important underlying motives of folk-lore are 
common to both. 


The final essay of the volume summarizes the collective work, which is 
primarily concerned with thought-processes of men in early society. The absence 
of a history of pre-class society on the basis of dialectal materialism is a serious 
impediment; nevertheless folkloristic survivals give us important clues. The 
medieval romance is adapted to feudal society. The central theme is a conflict 
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of passion and duty as expressed ideologically in social relationships. The love- 
drink symbolizes transgression of this code. “The fatal concatenation of cir- 
cumstances arouses pity for the tragic fate of the hero and heroine who are 
doomed to poverty, exile, and death.” But this feudal plot shows kinship with 
more primitive stories in certain motives, which should be regarded as survivals, 
not as intrusive overgrowth by folk-lore. Certain phenomena of nature, such 
as water, are frequently emphasized: for instance, in one famous episode the 
reproductive act is compared to the splashing of water from a spring. Earlier 
stadia, reaching back to myth, are adduced by “linguistic semantics”. Certain 
Greek myths resemble Tristan and Isolda; on the other hand the Book of Tobit 
and the Georgian tale about a merchant’s son presuppose urban life and a mon- 
eyed society. Pre-class matriarchal society (with polyandry) is exemplified in 
the Babylonian myth of Ishtar, who revives Tammuz with living water and 
heals herself with it after her visit to Hell. Healing and resurrection are semantic 
equivalents; here they are sought by the heroine, a goddess, rather than by 
the hero (Tristan). When such myths as these are transferred to tribal chief- 
tains we have the formation of epos. The concept of a dying and riviving god 
of fertility, and of his exploits, survives in many forms. Often a goddess has 
two aspects, a good and evil one, which give rise to two homonymic female 
figures in a legend. In some instances, the dragon conquered by the hero is a 
disguise of the heroine, i. ¢., her evil aspect; elsewhere the dragon is a completely 
separate being, but the slaying of it is immediately followed by union with the 
heroine. In marchen, the chief purpose of this is to gain the living water owned 
by her, which is later used to revive him. Thus the ideas “healing” and “combat” 
are found to be semantic equivalents of “love”; only later are “love” and “mar- 
riage” closely related. Just as social development can be traced in these stories, 
so can a changing view of the human world be detected in them. Primitive 
thought fails to distinguish human and non-human, living and dead. Animals 
frequently play an almost human part, and dead people go on living in a changed 
form. Among the first differentiations are the useful as opposed to the non- 
useful phenomena; the semantic group darkness-winter-death as against sun- 
light and life. Concomitantly, early thinkers learn to distinguish the thinker 
from the external world. The establishment of three grammatical persons is 
in a sense a philosophical achievement. The differentiation of characters in our 
story runs parallel to it: the dying and reviving divinity is given an antagonist 
to fight; this antagonist is divided into the Snake and the Woman. Every story 
of a god or hero who slays a monster is thus drawn into a circle of tremendously 
significant mythological concepts. “Insofar as every process, in the final reckon- 
ing, is conditioned by the development of the means of production and the pro- 
ductive relationship, so the paleontology of a plot — both semantic and morpho- 
logical — reveals its sociological genesis as one of the basic elements of poetic 
creation 


* a 3 


Long as this summary is, it is brief in comparison with the number of 
suggestive ideas thrown out in this provocative book. I trust that I have re- 
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produced enough of them to indicate the approach being made by Russian 
scholars to subjects which interest many folklorists, medievalists, and students 
of literature here. 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


FLORENTINE MERCHANTS IN THE DAYS OF THE MEDICI 


Letters and Documents From the Selfridge Collection of Medici Manuscripts, 
edited by Gertrude Randolph Bramlette Richards, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1932, X + 342 pp. 

This book, published under the auspices of the Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, contains the translation of some of the 
letters of the well-known Selfridge Collection of Medici MSS loaned to this Grad- 
uate School. In selecting the documents, the translator was guided by the desire 
“to satisfy the dual aims of illustrating the scope of the Selfridge Collection . . . . 
and of throwing light on the business methods and commercial activities of a 
period in Italian history, methods largely unexplored from the economic point 
of view.” These letters are extremely interesting and valuable. The earlier 
ones bring before us a concrete and vivid picture of the activities and worries 
of an Italian merchant in the East, and, at the same time, a notion of the im- 
portance of Florentine traffic in the Levant at the end of the 15th century. 
The later letters record some interesting banking operations. 


All this material would have genuine historical value were it not for the 
manner in which it has been presented. The original Italian text should have 
been published; or, at least, a more reliable translation should have been made. 
There are frequently, too frequently, passages which are unintelligible. Occa- 
sionally, when the Italian text is given in the footnotes, it is possible to recon- 
struct the meaning. But often the original is not given. And the worst of it 
is, that these errors in the parts which can be checked up make us a little 
dubious about the translation as a whole, and even about the passages which do 
make sense. 


I may, at once, indicate what the trouble with the work seems to be. First, 
the lack of a synthetic, living knowledge of the Italian language which can 
never be replaced by the patient consultation of dictionaries and grammars, 
especially when we deal with old texts and with difficult decipherments. I will 
illustrate by a few examples: On p. 119 we read the rather startling sentence: 
“I expect some fresh good seed will again spring up now that so much trash 
has been pushed off into the swamp.” The original Italian, given in a footnote, 
says: “Aspetto che di nuovo granischa qualchosa dibuona (sic) avendo pinto 
Incho stagiu tanta roba.” The translator, I suppose, was puzzled by the Incho 
stagiu, and saw, perhaps, a Stygian reflection in the stagiu, and, thereupon, 
rendered it as “the swamp.” In reality, the expression Inmcho stagiu is to be 
read as a single word (incostaggia, “down there”), and the phrase means: “I 
expect something good will ripen anew, for I have turned so many things down 
there (#. ¢., your way).” A little farther on, we read (p. 135) the following: 
“From Lippi of Ancona you have received by our order the three sacks of pepper 
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and the tin of musk which I thought advisable to put inside to avoid duty. I 
am well pleased with it all. As to your plans (together with our maestri’s) of 
collecting it from the backs of animals nothing could be more agreeable.” We 
might hastily gather from these words that a new part of the animal’s body 
had been found from which to obtain musk, but the Italian wording in the 
footnote dispels our doubts. We there find these words: delevarvelo dadosso, 
which were incorrectly translated as “collecting it from the backs of animals”, 
but which merely mean to “take it off your hands”, or “dispose of it”. 


Again, on p. 157 we read the following: “In three more years he will be 
16 at which age one takes the responsibility of camlets.” This text gives us 
novel information about mercantile precociousness in Florence, but the footnote 
adds something to this, viz., the administrative recognition of this early business 
ripeness. This note says: “Si piglia la piegha delcianbellotto, i. e., enters upon 
his majority.” Unfortunately, the true meaning of the phrase is less startling 
and not so interesting. The words “pigliare la piega del ciambellotto” is a 
proverbial phrase meaning “to form lasting habits.” (So in the often cited sen- 
tence: “I giovani sono come il ciambellotto: si tengono sempre la prima piega 
che é data loro”; and Sant. Antonino, Lett. 119: “Nel tempo e eta che ha 
Francesco tuo si coglie quasi la piega del ciambellotto.”’) 


And on p. 159 we find the note “‘e pertenere il pié indue stase (stanze?)”’. 
Apparently a difficult word was deciphered as stase, which making no sense 
was tentatively emended into stanze. Of course the Florentine merchant wrote 
staffe (stafe), “stirrups”, and used the common phrase: “tenere il piede in due 
staffe”’, “to straddle the fence”, “to agree with both sides”. Likewise the phrase 
(p. 98) which the translator calls obscure, “no dovete essere attenpo”, surely 
makes no sense if rendered: “You are not obliged to be on time.” But if we take 
dovete for dovette, in conformity with the spelling habits of the author, and 
recall that it is the third person, the text is perfectly clear: “It must be that he 
was not efc.”. And so on the next page (note 6) the Italian calls not for “we 
are creditors,” but rather “‘you are etc.”. 


The explanation of chapellinaiusso (sic) on p. 196 is an impossible one. We 
are told that the above word might possibly be cappellanuccio and mean “a 
miserable shrine.” In reality cappellanuccio would mean a “miserable” chaplain. 
Cappellinaio is a hat-rack. And on p. 253 we are asked to accept as the saluta- 
tion of a letter the phrase Magco Sigli, which, as the translator thinks, stand 
for Magnifico Signorelli, for we are told that Sigli stands for a signorello, which 
means “‘a young gentleman”, or one “to whom rather less deference is due than 
to a Signore” (yet he is Magco). On p. 73 and p. 79, we hear of a cloth which 
is only used for doors, and which the Sultan alone buys. I wonder if it is really 
a door cloth or whether it is a fabric for the Sublime Porte. The Italian text is 
not given here. Carta da navigare is translated (p. 172) as “sailing permit” (on 
the authority of Florio). But carta da navigare is the usual term for “mariner’s 
chart”, a “sailor’s map”. How could a “sailing permit” appear in an inventory 
of valuable possessions? 


The above examples may suffice to show the need of a more intimate feel- 
ing for the language in a work of this sort. A greater familiarity with Italian 
banking terminology, would seem, also, to be needed. There are some valuable 
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documents in this collection dealing with transfers of moneys, but many of 
them are translated in such a way as to be unintelligible or quite erroneous. 
When the Italian text is given, the reconstruction is easy, but in the other cases 
little can be done. 


An obscure translation of a business letter is explained on p. 149 by the 
following note: “Maringhi [at Pera] being short of funds drew on his prin- 
cipals, Ser Nicolo and Neri Venturi, receiving 15,000 aspri from the local banker 
Corese, while obligating his drawees to pay 306 ducats at Venice on the expira- 
tion of 90 days. Maringhi sends the first copy of the resulting bill of exchange 
with this letter and suggests that his principals make arrangements through 
Matteo Cini or some other Venetian banker to have this sum of 306 ducats plus 
interest ready in Venice to liquidate the debt at the time the bill becomes due.” 
This explanation is the very opposite of what the text says: Maringhi, at Pera, 
borrows money at 15% for 4 months and gives the money to Corese. This 
money will be made by him (Corese) payable in Venice, in which city, 90 days 
from date, it will be at the disposal of Ser Nicold, who, from Florence, can give 
instructions about it either to Cini or to anyone else. Ser Nicold and Neri will 
owe this money to Maringhi plus the interest on the loan. The loss ensuing 
from the payment of this interest will, however, be offset by the profit on the 
exchange. 


On p. 151 we have a similar transaction interpreted in the same erroneous 
way. The translator should have seen the incongruity of an interpretation 
whereby the lender, and not the borrower, was made to give a guarantee, and 
whereby the merchants in Florence who, according to the translator, had to 


pay the money, were nevertheless asked by the Constantinople correspondent to 
credit him with the amount (e metete in credito iro, p. 152), and whereby a 
discrepancy of time occurred, which discrepancy disappears when one period of 
time is made to refer to the terms of the loan, and the other to the terms of the 


draft. 


An accurate knowledge of the technical language of Florence and of its 
industrial practices was demanded for this translation. Thus, we find on p. 78: 
dilana diconcha translated by “wool from the valley.” In contrast with this 
imaginary lowland product we have (p. 270) the information that monfonina 
(on the authority of Florio and Hoare) is “the skin of a mountain sheep.” I 
suppose that what the translator found in those dictionaries was montanina, 
not montonina. The latter is a well-known word meaning “ram’s skin”, in con- 
trast to a ewe-skin, etc., and when applied to wool distinguishes it from lana 
agnellina, pecorina, etc. On p. 60 we are told that seta leggi is a raw silk of 
rather low quality. But if we turn to the Libro Mercat. (quoted by Tommaseo 
and other standard dictionaries) we find the following: “Seta leggi é une seta 
molto buona”. We also read, in a note on p. 180, that cardatura means “cards 
to card wool” (!); and in the text the word is translated “carded wool.” But 
cardatura is a well known by-product of the wool industry. It is made up of 
inferior scrapings which were utilized for low-grade weavings. On p. 148 
mercanzia means just ordinary business, and not the Guild of Merchants. And 
committente (p. 109), as the word is regularly used in these letters, means a 
“customer”, one that “gives orders for goods.” The definition (taken from 
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Hoare) that “a committente is one who sends goods to be sold on commission” 
has nothing to do here, and the situation is exactly the reverse of what is stated 
in the translation. The phrase alla grascia is in one instance translated “went 
up into smoke” (p. 72); another time (p. 125) it is rendered as “have gone 
profitably.” The phrase is a well-known one (See the standard Italian dic- 
tionaries). There are many other technical expressions that have been inac- 
curately translated, as, e. g., ispicciolati (p. 182) and pannine (p. 139), scempio 
(p. 194), soprapanni (p. 134), etc., etc. 

There is a certain air of unfamiliarity with the history and bibliography of 
the period which disturbs the reader. We find frequently the designation “‘old 
style,” or O. S., with such dates as 1501, etc., for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March. But what else could those dates be but “old style”? The 
Gregorian reform was yet to come. The reason why these letter-writers did not 
change the number of the year on Jan. 1 is that they dated by the Florentine 
style, which began the year on March 25 and coincided with the modern year 
only from March 25 to Dec. 31. 

We find on p. 87 this rather strange request on the part of Maringhi: He, 
residing at Pera (Constantinople), asks his correspondents in Florence to “‘pro- 
cure a letter from the Sultan testifying that I am a Florentine”. The translation 
adds the following note to explain the incongruity: “della $. He is asking that 
Ser Nicolo, as his superior officer, procure for him a sort of passport from the 
Sultan.” The translator interpreted della S. to mean “from the Sultan”. Of 


course it means “from the Signoria” (the government of Florence) and could 
never stand for “Sultan”, both for reason of sex and of sense. This request, 


with its strange interpretation, appears again in subsequent letters. 

The bibliographical information is rather perplexing, te say the least. We 
are told that Doren relies largely on secondary sources (!). There are other 
similar evaluations. We are constantly referred to: “Pegalotti (sic), Della 
decima vol. III.” I suppose what the translator meant is Pegolotti, who did not 
write any such thing as Della decima, etc. He did write La pratica della 
mercatura, which was published in the third volume of Pagnini’s Della decima 
e delle altre gravezze, etc. There is need, too, of some geographical precision: 
We read, for instance (p. 72), the phrase “if he wants to send anything by the 
way of Leccio”, followed by the footnote “dileccio: probably Alassio near 
Raugia. Both Lecco and Leccio in Italy are off the direct route”. Of course, 
they are, and no one would ever dream of mentioning them. But there is in 
Italy the town of Lecce, and the Florentine merchants were known to go to the 
Levant via Lecce, Avlona (Vallona), etc. (Doc. sulle relazioni tosc. pp. 204-216; 
cf. Heyd, Geschichte des Levantehandels im Mittelalter, 11, 337, 342). I should 
say that the Florentine letter-writer refers to this route. 

A glossary is added at the end of the volume. We are thankful for it, and 
wish it had been ever more comprehensive. But some care should have been 
observed in making these lists: Thus, the normal modern form should be in- 
dicated; abbreviations should be distinguished from the full spellings; unusuai 
forms should be noted; verbs should be distinguished from nouns; and some 
attention ought to have been paid to correct meanings. 


Dino BIGonciari 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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BELGIAN LITERATURE 
FRANZ HELLENS! 


RANZ HELLENS stands in the front rank of Belgium’s younger men of 

letters. His genius is both versatile and productive; at home in art criti- 

cism, poetry, fiction, he has averaged, since 1905, more than a volume a 
year. His fame will doubtless rest on his novels and tales. Although keenly 
alive to the rapidly evolving trends of contemporary literature, he leaves his 
personal pattern on all his work and cannot be definitely linked to any school. 
It literary affiliation must be found, we may point to the psycho-symbolist tra- 
dition of his fellow townsman, Maeterlinck. His books are characterized by a 
simplicity of plot compensated by a marvellous intensity of psychic activity. 
In the tales the psychology is usually abnormal and points toward Bedlam, yet 
the characters are so cunningly portrayed that we accept for the moment their 
phantasmal reality. The inanimate world is seized as with a sixth sense and 
dowered with an uncanny power of suggestion in shaping human behavior. 
Humor is rare or incidental although the author deliberately seeks grotesque or 
hallucinated models. Drain off the horror from Poe — Hellens will have none 
of such trumpery stuff — and you have the setting in which he delights. 

In commemoration of his fiftieth anniversary a group of his friends sponsors 
the publication of two books, — an anthology of his stories under the significant 
title Réalités Fantastiques, and a volume of literary reminiscences, Documents 
Secrets. A new novel, Grippe-Corur, in which are found essential traits of his 


psychology, appeared last fall. A rapid survey of these books may serve to 
characterize his talent. 


The title, Réalités Fantastiques, is borrowed from an earlier collection and 
undoubtedly represents the author’s idea of the spirit of his work. To those 
unacquainted with his writings this book may serve to reveal his amazing ver- 
satility while offering a hint of the key note of his art: realistic symbolism. 
Take the opening sentence: “I know dreary waiting-rooms where many men 
await what never comes.” Besotted railroad porters huddled around a stove 
exchange brief ejaculations or vituperation. They are not described yet the 
author succeeds in suggesting the picturesqueness of their uncouth and highly 
individualized persons. Here is the end: “In the waiting-room the shadow 
stiffens more and more. But yonder, along the track, the sound of the train 
dies away and one would say a drama was unrolling, far away, between the rails, 
a drama which never began and which will never end, perhaps.” The story once 
read will banish forever indifference before an apparently sordid station. A 
chance remark from another tale is eloquent of Hellens’ outlook: “Life is fur- 
rowed with surprises which turn aside in an instant the most determined currents 
and thrust back the will of man toward unforeseen springs.” Convinced that 
the realm of the purely rational has already been charted, he prefers to explore 
the darker recesses of the extra-intellectual. 


Grippe-Coeur, perhaps the most poignant of his novels in its stark sim- 
plicity, evolves around little ironies that fester in a tormented spirit and breed 
tragedy. We are in a world of everyday reality, represented by the family of 


1 Réalités Fantastiques, Grippe-Cour, Documents Secrets. 
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an aged university professor in a small city. The wife adores their elder daugh- 
ter, attractive and light-headed like herself. The girl’s marriage to a foreign 
adventurer, engineered by the mother, causes the death of the father. The 
second daughter, “Honorine, conscious of her intellectual superiority but ultra- 
sensitive because of physical blemishes and hence suspicious, is starving for 
affection. She has found sympathy in her father yet cannot bring herself to 
confide whole heartedly even in him. Instead she hoards in a private diary her 
emotional memories. A fellow student is drawn to her but she long mistakes 
his timidity for instinctive repugnance toward her person. Convinced at last 
that her personality attracted him in spite of the ugly envelope, she believes 
happiness near. His chance discovery of the diary brings a momentary estrange- 
ment, envenomed by an involuntary reserve he had always noted in her. 
Honorine, in despair, attempts to visit her father’s grave, finds the cemetery 
closed and drowns herself in a canal where she had first become aware of her 
lover’s passion. A telegram from him, offering reconciliation, arrives after she 
left home. The slight action of the novel exists only to furnish reminiscences 
which become half-conscious directors of the heroine’s life. Her story is ended, 
but our imagination carries on, seeking to follow those memories in their after- 
workings among the survivors. 


Is Hellens then a disciple of Proust, the great expositor of the life of 
memory? Such a hypothesis loses sight of dates. From the start, — En Ville 
Morte was published in 1905, — Hellens’ trend is unmistakably marked. True, 
not until 1920, with the appearance of En écoutant le bruit de mes talons, are 
his memories tinged with actual autobiography, but reflections from his dream 
life, certainly the more real to him, have given the stuff of all his books. And 
whatever the impression derived from a bald résumé, no reader of Hellens is 
likely to think of Proust: the impression of languor, inevitable in the deliberate 
procedure of the latter is absent. Like Maupassant, Hellens has learned from 
practice of the short story to compose novels in which every pen stroke is 
directed toward the immediate evocation of a single impression; and he moves 
swiftly to his goal. 


Certain of his works, like Mélusine, have baffled the critics; surely the 
gentle reader may be pardoned for writing him down a Proteus and giving up 
the search for logical evolution. Hence the interest of Documents Secrets. 
If not all is yet lucid, the writer sets down candidly what he can give by way 
of explanation. At least he reveals his state of mind during the conception and 
execution of his books, and explains his urge to write. The power that remi- 
niscence has always had over him, as on the characters of his Grippe-Caeur, is 
startling. He composes with effort, not for the joy of it, but to free himself 
from the incubus of memories. Yet his novels are seldom tangibly autobi- 
ographical; they reveal a kind of transposition, as through music, of his ex- 
perience. Nothing could give the /eitmotif better than his favorite title: 
Réalités Fantastiques. He believes Documents Secrets to be his farewell to the 
past. He will certainly not repeat himself, yet his artistic life has been too rich 
to be thrust into the background. Write he must, impelled by the haunting 
sentiment of death and of the flight of time, for he will not enter the Great 
Perhaps empty handed. To what then will he turn? I believe he will still draw 
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inspiration from the past, interpreted anew. “Just as I live like a somnambu- 
list”, he says, “I write under a sort of dictation, almost with closed eyes,” and 
again: “It is by the sense of hearing that I have found my way through life.” 
For such a temperament the voices of reminiscence are the loudest. 


His confessions, for such are the Documents Secrets, reveal him as an ex- 
traordinarily sensitive and rather lonely figure. He says little of his Belgian 
colleagues; we barely glimpse Georges Eekhoud and Maeterlinck; his intimates 
have been painters and musicians, often foreigners. True to the Belgian tradi- 
tion, he seems to have been more influenced by artists in other fields than by 
men of letters. Two painters, Lemaire and De Bruycker, with their common 
ancestor, the elder Breughel, behind them, have left their mark on his first 
collection of stories. He acknowledges also the influence of Charlie Chaplin’s 
art in Mélusine and in two other books. “The impression which I received from 
this novel art, from this inner rhythm, dictated as it were by dream, from this 
profound and subconscious accent, from this acting, naive yet powerful, far 
surpassed any idea of simple impersonation.”” — Perhaps, to American eyes, the 
most amusing portraits in the book are those of Isadora Duncan and of her lover, 
Serge Essenine. He sees them living in the sort of trance in which his imaginary 
characters have their being. Among men of letters Hellens avows his admira- 
tion and constant reading of Poe, but he points out essential differences. “While 
Poe proceeds from the unknown to the known, from the fantastic to the real, 
I, on the contrary, take my start from reality to end in the fantastic. I do not 
construct, as did Poe, stories of which all the wheel-work is foreseen and con- 
trolled. With me the fantastic rests not in the strangeness and mystery of acts 
or situations, but in an inner state of consciousness. ... Instead of stating the 
problem at the start, I end with an interrogation and explain nothing.” — There 
can be no more penetrating comment on his tales of hallucination. For his 
more purely psychological fiction, he probably owes more than he realized to a 
year spent at the university in close study of Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe; 
at any rate he shows the same uncanny objectivity in analyzing “the nudity of 
the soul” in situations avowedly approaching autobiography. 


Excursions into morbid psychology are the pet sport of our novelists; and 
the reader may well ask in what consists the originality claimed for Hellens. 
In reply I would repeat that he leaves his clear-cut individual imprint on all his 
writing, which is, in the largest sense of the word, always autobiographical; 
also, that while no man can escape entirely the time-spirit, Hellens has often 
been a leader. He richly deserves “the title of explorer” which he says he has 
always coveted. Here is one of his projects which has left its traces in sub- 
sequent art. During the war he made the acquaintance of a Russian artist and 
determined to execute in collaboration with him an immense scenic drama en- 
titled The Life of a Man. Hellens assumed responsibility for the text. The 
scene was to be on three levels with simultaneous action. In the center were the 
actors and real objects, above and below fantastic figures symbolizing the con- 
tradictory impulses of the souls of the characters. Thus, while the human drama 
was unrolling on earth, the audience might follow the inner debate which was 
taking place in hell and in heaven. Unfortunately the partnership was dis- 
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solved by misunderstanding before the work was completed. The project was 
not without influence on the composition of Mélusine in 1917. 


Hellens appears in his fiction and in his confessions as one deeply versed in 
contemporary efforts to renew artistic forms. His own method is a synthesis 
of painting, literature and music. One of his characters seeks the solution of 
“the most astonishing problem which has yet confronted humanity: the creation 
of living matter by sound.” Another gives himself to “vast investigations in 
the domain of the concordances between exterior forms and the directions of 
instinct.” The results are often disconcerting, and Hellens declares himself not 
entirely satisfied with any of his performances. That may well be a sign of his 
lasting vitality. At all events his place is in the alert vanguard of contemporary 
literature. 

G. Goemans et L. Demeur, La Littérature francaise en Belgique, Paris, A. Hatier, 

1922, 79 pp. 

Léon Bocquet, La Littérature francaise de Belgique, Paris, A. Messein, 1932, 

200 pp. 

MM. Goemans and Demeur have performed with signal success the difficult 
task of condensing into 70 pages the history of French literature in Belgium 
from Awucassin et Nicolette to Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre. Intended as a 
textbook for Belgian schools, it may offer a profitable hour to those who still 
regard Belgium as a literary annex of France. The first fourth of the pamphlet 
is little more than an outline, yet it serves to recall, very tactfully, that some 
great names in world literature, such as Froissart, Commines, Marnix de Sainte 
Aldegonde and the Prince de Ligne, belong to Belgium. Then the precursors of 
the literary renaissance, André Van Hasselt, Charles De Coster and Octave 
Pirmez are vividly presented. Already in 1922 the authors declare: “La Légende 
d’Uylenspiegel reste une des ceuvres les plus puissantes dont s’enorgueillisse la 
littérature frangaise du siécle dernier.” Recent studies brought forth by the 
centennial of De Coster have justified this claim. The vigorous impulse given 
by La Jeune Belgique, whose proud device was Soyons nous, left an indelible 
mark on subsequent literature. Indigenous genres arose; hence the novel, lyric 
poetry, the theatre and finally critical and historical composition are reviewed 
in separate chapters. The survey ends with the generation of Verhaeren, leaving 
untouched the very active younger living writers. Some of these, for example 
Franz Hellens, feel that the battle for literary independence is won, and they 
bring their hereditary outlook, — “une double tendance réaliste et mystique”, 
— to questions debated in world literature. Others, like Jean Tousseul, draw 
their inspiration from local manners and traditions. 


There is no effort in the manual to minimize the indebtedness of Belgian 
to French literature, but this very honesty adds weight to the claim, discreetly 
advanced, of national or regional inspiration for the great writers from Marnix 
to Verhaeren and Maeterlinck. All are true to the pictorial genius of their 
country, which explains much both of their strength and of their weakness. 
No careful reader will be inclined to dispute the conclusion: “On peut découvrir 
des traits communs aux écrivains be!ges, qu’ils soient flamands ou wallons de 
naissance. Ce sont, d’une part, la spontanéité du sentiment et la sincérité de 
son expression; d’autre part, le godt du pittoresque et la passion de la couleur. 
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La spontanéité tient sans doute 4 leur nature d’impressionnistes; la sincérité 
littéraire est le résultat de leur esprit d’indépendance. Riches de lyrisme et 
d’imagination, ils cherchent avant tout 4 traduire ce qu’ils sentent, comme ils 
cherchent dans la description 4 traduire ce qu’ils voient.” 


% % * 


M. Bocquet’s book is a collection of short, spirited essays tracing the evolu- 
tion of French letters in Belgium during the last fifty years. The author, born 
in French Flanders, is peculiarly able to contribute to a better intellectual under- 
standing between the two countries. He announces a second volume, Figures 
et Paysages de Belgique et de France. \t may be awaited with the more interest 
as Many eminent names are missing in the first series. There is no indication 
of the principles governing the choice of authors studied, but La Jeune Belgique, 
whose founders were chiefly poets, gives the tone to the present volume. “La 
Jeune Belgique, c’était le nom d’une petite revue littéraire ... Ce fut aussi 
appellation d’un groupe d’écrivains francais du pays bilingue, poétes pour la 
plupart, qui, de 1881 4 1897, avec une conviction et une ardeur admirables, 
appliquérent leur ferveur et leur jeunesse 4 instaurer dans leur patrie un art 
indépendant, soumis aux seules lois de la beauté. Or, des enthousiasmes, des 
efforts, des audaces, voire des excentricités et des erreurs de ce groupe et de 
gette revue, est sorti le magnifique mouvement de renaissance des lettres fran- 
caises de Belgique dont la persistante vitalité s’est poursuivie, par action ou 
réaction, dans les divers domaines de l’esprit et se prolonge dans la floraison 
intellectuelle d’aujourd’hui.” 


Like the romantic school of 1830 in France, les jeunes Belgique sought 
ancestors; hence a survey of the work of Camille Lemonnier, their forerunner 
and contemporary. Of double family heritage, his best work was done under 
the influence of his rich Flemish sensuousness. “Lemonnier a réalisé en prose 
une véritable épopée nationale qui est le sublime pendant de l’épopée poétique 
du grand Verhaeren.” Verhaeren, indeed, began by hymning the age of ma- 
chinery or the despair of the individual and was first hailed by foreign critics; 
yet the part of his work which promises to endure, e. g. Toute la Flandre, is 
closely linked to the life of his own people, and today he stands above all as the 
national poet. 


Among the most successful of the following essays are the four which seek 
the essence of Rodenbach, “le poéte du repliement, de la méditation et de la tris- 
tesse” synthesized in Bruges; of the haughty protagonists of La Jeune Belgique,— 
Iwan Gilkin and Albert Giraud,—both uncompromising defenders of art for art: 
the first haunted by memories of Baudelaire, the second a faithful disciple of 
Leconte de Lisle, to the point that the reader may at times hesitate in the at- 
tribution of verses quoted; finally of Fernand Séverin, the Virgilian singer of 
the country side and of its naive inhabitants. “Lui-méme semble n’avoir jamais 
eu d’autre ambition que d’étre, parmi le cheeur des voix de l’univers, une des 
voix harmonieuses qui, de toute éternité, s’élévent du profond des Ames in- 
spirées, afin de traduire, avec une ferveur concentrée et soucieuse de perfection, 
le songe de l’amour, la louange de la solitude, les matins angéliques, l’énigme 
de la vie et le bon sommeil de la mort, plus doux que la douceur de vivre.” 
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Of the living Albert Mockel holds highest rank in the esteem of M. Bocquet. 
He combines the realization of “‘ce mystére de la poésie pure” with a symbolic 
and philosophical intuition. ‘Pour lui, toute connaissance émotionnelle, qu'elle 
lui vienne de la nature ou de l’homme, n’a de compléte signification que si elle 
peut passer de |’Ame individuelle 4 "Ame universelle et se transposer dans |’infini, 
afin de s’y inscrire sous l’aspect de |’éternité.” 

The novelists are not entirely neglected but, except for Lemonnier and 
Demolder, — the latter, thinks M. Bocquet, is falling into oblivion, — they are 
admitted almost reluctantly, and chiefly to give variety to the volume. At all 
events they are not studied with the same penetrating sympathy as the poets. 
It is to be hoped that in the second volume the novel will receive fuller justice, 
for it is certainly in the field of fiction that Belgium is contributing most to 
world literature today. 

BENJ. M. WoopsBriIpGE 
REED COLLEGE 


LA GLOIRE VIVACE DU COMTE DE GOBINEAU 


Gerald M. Spring, The Vitalism of Count de Gobineau, N. Y., Publications of 
the Institute of French Studies, [1932], vi + 303 pp. 

Quand le Comte de Gobineau fut mort, il sembla qu’il ne restait plus rien 
de lui. Son chateau vendu n’avait point conservé la trace de ses pas; ses livres 
imprimés gardaient dans |’arriére-boutique des libraires une solitude poussiéreuse; 
quelques amis dispersés s’essayaient en vain 4 le louer et, par des hommages peut- 


étre gauches, détournaient les cceurs du Comte de Gobineau plutot qu’ils ne les 
attiraient. Dans sa tour de Chaméane, Mme le Comtesse de La Tour rédigeait 
des Mémoires dédiés a l’amitié, mais voués au silence. 

Puis, il vint une époque ot M. de Gobineau fut a la mode. Il précéda les 
cocktails. Mais il servit 4 un usage analogue. On l’utilisait pour se mettre en 
belle humeur et s’indigner. On voulait voir en lui un esprit paradoxal et faux, 
un coeur amer et errant, qui avait su revétir d’une certaine splendeur verbale 
et orner d’une rare élégance des notions absurdes, des sentiments délirants. On 
ne lui pardonnait point de douter de l’égalité et de nier le progrés, mais on se 
plaisait 4 lui voir apporter dans ses dénégations un si grand mépris du mépris 
public, et dans sa certitude un scepticisme si imperturbable. 

Le Comte Arthur de Gobineau fut 4 la mode comme un joujou, comme 
un monocle. On s’en parait pour mentir 4 autrui et 4 soi-méme; on en aimait 
tout ce que l’on croyait étre en lui artificiel et faux. Il plaisait comme une 
belle maladie, comme le communisme et comme I’aérogyne. On écrivit sur lui 
des livres brillants, on rédigea des ouvrages sérieux et méme profonds; en 
Allemagne on bitit une sorte de chapelle et on inaugura un culte. On se groupa, 
on imprima, on fit quelque bruit. 

Il n’y avait rien 1a de bien sérieux; pourtant, malgré eux-mémes, ceux qui 
se paraient ainsi du Comte de Gobineau furent pris 4 un jeu dont ils n’avaient 
pas compris tout le sérieux d’abord. La réputation littéraire de Gobineau devint 
bientét beaucoup plus grande que ne Il’avaient prévu ceux qui le “lancérent”. 
Les livres de philosophie par lesquels on avait d’abord connu Gobineau avaient 
en effet induit ses amis méme en une erreur, qui se dissipa graduellement. Par 
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une fierté, ou il entre bien plus de loyauté que d’orgueil, Gobineau ne se soucie 
guére de présenter ses théories et ses doctrines sous leur forme la plus acceptable. 
Il n’a cure non plus d’offrir 4 l’esprit du lecteur les divers arguments qui pour- 
raient appuyer ses doctrines. Il n’en a point le temps; il n’en a pas le moyen, 
car son souci principal, et bien souvent son unique souci, est de livrer sa pensée 
sous sa forme la plus virile et la plus accentuée, de n’en laisser ignorer aucun 
des points aigus et d’en montrer tout le relief, diac-il faire ressortir du méme 
coup tous les points faibles et les aspects discutables. La réalité de ses idées |’in- 
téresse plus que leur succés dans l’esprit d’autrui, et l’on sent trés bien qu’il 
s’attache 4 présenter leur étre en plein jour, sans le parer de fausses nuances ou 
d’ombres alléchantes. 

Une telle honnéteté ne pouvait étre soupconnée. On n’imaginait point 
que pour le Comte de Gobineau I’esprit humain viril est moins capté par des 
arguments que par une présentation loyale. En un siécle, qui a élevé la dis- 
cussion au rang des vertus cardinales, une intelligence qui professait un parfait 
dédain 4 l’égard de la discussion semblait un jeu de la nature, monstrueuse ou 
plaisante. Et l’on passait 4 cété sans percevoir la grandeur des idées. 


Ses ceuvres littéraires aidérent quelques esprits 4 comprendre que le Comte 
de Gobineau n’était pas un clown habile et élégant, jouant avec des couteaux 
sans pointes et de fausses flammes. En ses récits, en ses romans, Gobineau at- 
tient une telle intensité de vérité et un si haut degré de sagesse désintéressée 
qu’on dut renoncer a voir en lui un simple mondain irrité contre ses domestiques. 
Le ton de son style permit de deviner celui de son Ame, et de soupgonner celui 
de son intelligence. Ce fut un lent travail, qui n’est point terminé. Aussi 
devons-nous savoir gré 4 M. Gerald Spring de ce beau travail qu’il apporte sur 
le Comte de Gobineau, et que vient de publier I’Institut des Etudes Frangaises 
de Columbia University. 


Grice 4 une longue intimité avec les livres de Gobineau, grace 4 une sage 
et patiente méditation, grace 4 une ferme et pénétrante souplesse d’esprit, M. 
Spring est parvenu 4 tracer une image de l’intelligence du Comte de Gobineau, 
qui ne ressemble point 4 un tableau “Louis-Phillippard”, peint par Boldini, 
ainsi que l’on nous en a donnés trop souvent. Le Comte de Gobineau apparait 
dans cet ouvrage comme un étre réel, soucieux du réel, et capable d’agir sur 
le réel. M. Spring est particuliérement bien inspiré quand il décrit les lignes 
délicates et fermes qui, dans la pensée de Gobineau, unissaient la théorie des 
races avec un individualisme mystique, qui ne cessa de se développer en lui. 
Il donne, pour la premiére fois, ce me semble, une description exacte des idées 
et principes religieux de Gobineau. II présente une juste peinture de cet esprit 
trop altier pour s’incliner devant l’église, et trop fier pour la renier; de cette 
Ame trop consciente de I’absolu pour ne pas offrir 4 Dieu des hommages sincéres, 
et trop honnéte pour avoir grande confiance dans les mots qui, d’ordinaire, 
servent 4 définir ou 4 représenter la Divinité, enfin de ce coeur trop pur pour 
ne point aimer la régle et la vie morale, mais trop exigeant pour en accepter 
la peinture que la plupart des moralistes se plaisent a en faire. 


Toute cette partie de l’ceuvre de M. Spring est aussi bonne qu’elle est utile. 
Mais il faut surtout le louer de sa conclusion ou |’on trouve un Gobineau vivant 
et réel, bien de notre temps et bien lui-méme sans aucune des affectations 
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mensongéres que l’on s’est plu a lui attribuer en France et qui ont obscurci son 
image. “L’homme le plus libre d’esprit qui soit dans le monde” y apparait tel 
qu'il était en effet. Et il est assez naturel que ce soit un Américain 4 qui nous 
devions cette lecon, puisque c’est l’Amérique, qui, la premiére des nations 
blanches, aprés avoir solennellement proclamé en 1776 sa condamnation du 
principe d’hérédité, lui a rendu justice et s’est ralliée 4 elle en instaurant des 
lois d’immigrations dictées par le plus pur gobinisme. Le dosage des sangs 
divers, et l’effort pour maintenir en Amérique une prédominance anglo-saxonne, 
nordique et germanique eussent rempli de joie le Comte de Gobineau. M. Spring 
était donc bien placé pour sentir, pour savoir, que l’ceuvre de Gobineau n’est 
pas une fantaisie fantastique sur la vie. 

Il faut seulement regretter qu’un livre, doué de qualités si grandes, ne soit 
pas revétu d’une forme littéraire plus agréable. M. Spring exprime bien ce 
qu’il veut dire, mais on edt souhaité qu’il l’exprim4t avec plus de nuances et 
plus de scrupules. Le mot “vitalism’”’, méme en anglais, est fort laid; et si l’idée, 
qui s’y cache plus qu’elle ne s’y révéle, est fort juste, elle est étrangement dé- 
figurée par ce jargon. Malheureusement ce mot revient trés souvent dans le livre. 

Sans doute, il était fort difficile, étudiant un auteur comme Gobineau 
qui avait tant dédaigné et négligé d’aller au devant de son lecteur, de ne point 
essayer de faire 4 sa place quelques unes de ses politesses qui sont d’usage de par 
le monde littéraire. Et le mot “‘vitalism” est une concession, que je regrette, 
aux manies du public et de la philosophie universitaire. 

Il est regrettable peut-étre encore que M. Spring, qui disposait de quelques 
pages supplémentaires, les ait consacrées 4 des matiéres en somme point in- 
dispensables: Adélaide, qui est une nouvelle magnifique, est courte, facile a lire 
et facile & trouver. Il n’était point nécessaire d’en donner une analyse, qui, 
malgré tout le soin du critique, est bien gauche 4 cété de l’original. Quelques 
pages de Ternove, ou de tel autre parmi les livres non réédités de Gobineau 
eussent été de plus grand secours pour le lecteur curieux et pour |’étudiant. 
Mais ce sont 1a des regrets, vains, oiseux et peu dignes de nous troubler, en 
somme. M. Spring a fait un bon et utile travail, qui devrait aider grandement 
4 comprendre et 4 apprécier le Comte de Gobineau. 


BERNARD Fay 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE 


Henri F. Muller and Pauline Taylor, A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin, Boston- 

New York-Chicago, D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. 

The lack of an anthology of Vulgar Latin texts has long been regretted, 
and the gap was the more keenly felt as in Prof. Grandgent’s Introduction to 
Vulgar Latin we have had for more than two decades an authorative summary 
of the transformation of Latin into Romance but no handy selection of texts 
illustrative of the process at work. Thus, this reader of Vulgar Latin will surely 
meet with a hearty welcome from students of Romance philology. 


The Chrestomathy is manifestly intended for seminar exercises, and as 
such, it will render excellent service. An Introduction sums up succinctly the 
social and economic conditions favoring the breakdown of Classical Latin upon 
the advent of Christianity. In its concision, the Introduction lays probably 
too much stress upon the uniformity of Latin, upon its aristocratic features, so 
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that it is to be feared the beginner, for whom the manual has been devised, may 
be led to think that Classical Latin had been in a mummified state for centuries, 
and had undergone no changes whatsoever. To be sure, the Preface of the 
reader emphasizes the existence of less “proconsular” tendencies previous to the 
end of the fourth century; the Introduction, however, makes light of their 
significance. And yet, the language of the plebs, which left its traces on the 
style of the comedy, of Horace, Propertius, Martial, efc.,1 was certainly not 
characterized by that “fine phonetic equilibrium, image, and expression of this 
great social aristocracy” which the Introduction with sweeping generalization 
attributes to the vernacular of Rome. The fact is that a mere fraction of 
Classical Latin has come down to us, and that only its cream has been pre- 
served, as a matter of course, only works which were worthy of serving as 
models of style and expression. The Introduction is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the linguistic evolution of Gaul, and allots little space to the rest 
of Romania. Whereas Prof. Muller, in his Chronology of Vulgar Latin, pre- 
sented an accurate picture of the situation in Italy, the Introduction to the 
Chrestomathy merely hints at “some vague centers of culture, in the south of 
France, and still more in Italy” (p. 12), and goes on to assert that “vitality of 
speech had practically withdrawn from such places, and their influence over 
the masses was negligible”, a statement which is promptly contradicted by a 
passage on p. 24 according to which “literary culture was quite high in Italy 
and Spain, where there was a relatively important educated élite.” On the 
whole, Christianity versus linguistic evolution is well pictured by the Intro- 
duction though the disrupting influences of Christianity on language and style 
may have reached deeper and farther than expounded on p. 6 ss. The old frame 
of Latin did not suffice to carry the doctrines of new spirituality, and thus, 
the Fathers of the Church, neither out of ignorance nor out of a desire to reach 
the lowest strata of the Post-Classical World, but as conscious artists of pen and 
word, sought for new forms of expression.2_ It would have been appropriate 
to cite Gregory the Great’s famous battle-cry: “Ipsam loquendi artem 
quam magisteria disciplinae exterioris insinuant servare despexi. Nam . . . non 
mytacismi collisionem fugio, non barbarismi confusionem devito, hiatus mo- 
tusque etiam et praepositionum casus servare contemno, quia indignum vehe- 
menter existimo, ut verba caelestis oraculi restringam sub regulis Donati”.* 
Generally speaking, the Introduction draws too sharp a line for the whole period 
extending from the fourth to the eighth century between Latin and Vulgar 
Latin as though the latter had already developed into an entirely new and dis- 
tinct language. The reviewer ventures to believe that Savj-Lopez’ conception 
may have been closer to reality than a rigid distinction between tendencies of 
a living language: “Le espressioni ‘latino classico’ e ‘latino volgare’ non vanno 
prese come due termini contradittorii. La realta linguistica era una sola, né 
volgare né classica: era il latino”.4 The conclusion that the written documents 
of the period faithfully and accurately represent the living speech, is not, nor 
can be borne out by any documentary evidence. Thus, it is doubtful whether 


1F, O. Weise, Charakteristik der lat. Sprache, 3. Aufl., Teubner, Leipzig, 1905, p. 107 ss. 
2E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, Teubner, Leipzig, 1898, p. 529 ss. 

3 Migne, Patrologia, 75, p. $16. 

4 Le Origini Neolatine, a cura del Prof. P. E. Guarnerio, Hoepli, Milano, 1920, p. 126. 
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Gregory of Tours wrote his History of the Franks for the people if one merely 
considers the educational facilities of his day. To accept his “‘illiteracy” as 
readily as the Chrestomathy does (p. 149), will appear strange in the light of 
the investigations of Manitius who pointed out® that Vergil, Horace, Aulus 
Gellius, and Pliny were familiar to this author. 


The body of the Chrestomathy consists of approximately 180 pages of 
texts, which is preceded by a very brief grammatical survey based on the selec- 
tions. While the careful choice of the texts deserves all praise, the literary and 
historical notes, which introduce them, ought to have been often more felici- 
tously worded even though the reader is intended for linguistic studies. In- 
accuracies like the statement that Commodianus “‘is said to have been an African 
Bishop or Church elder” (p. 82), supplemented by the information furnished 
on p. 6 “of the beginning of the third century” should have been avoided. To 
be sure, de gustibus non est disputandum, but one is astonished to find no men- 
tion of the Confessions in the paragraph dealing with St. Augustine; likewise, 
it is surprising that Sedulius’ Carmen Paschale, a model for so many religious 
poems of the coming centuries, or this poet’s use of the rhyme receive no 
consideration. The discussion of Donatism on p. 120 is inadequate. Owing 
to the fact that the Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta was quoted from Heraeus’s 
first edition (1908), and not from the third (1929), its author is still named 
by the Chrestomathy “Sylvia”, not “‘Aetheria”, as now universally accepted; 
the use of the later edition would have changed other data, too, concerning 
this work. Gregory the Great, one of the greatest minds of his age, is in- 
sufficiently characterized by ascribing to him laconically “tan important part 
in the development of the liturgy and in the so-called Gregorian chant”.® The 
Historia Brittonum found its way into the anthology only on account of its 
literary interest; the same principle might have justified the inclusion of many 
more texts. The complicated genesis of the Historia Francorum, attributed to 
Fredegarius, was much too simplified in the statement that “the book was 
composed about the year 642 in the eastern part of France or in Switzerland. . .” 
(p. 160). The notes should have been more copious as the glossary does not 
appear to be exhaustive: praedicare, lavacrum, elongatus, lepra, e. g., do not 
appear in it. 


An extensive bibliography makes the use of the anthology helpful for 
further study. In view of its pedagogical character, it is to be regretted that 
in the case of works in several volumes, the number of volumes has not been 
indicated (e. g., Du Cange, Ebert, Faral, Manitius) ; several works of importance 
have not been quoted in their latest editions, e. g., Nyrop, Wattenbach, Zauner, 
cf. also the case of Peregrinatio. The inclusion of some weighty works would 
have been preferable to more than one note and article published in periodicals, 
e. g., Norden’s and Savj-Lopez’ books quoted above, Rauschen-Wittig’s 
Grundriss der Patrologie, Bardenhewer’s fundamental works on _patristics, 
Baumgarten’s still useful Die lat. u. griech. Lit. der christlichen Volker, 
Labriolle’s and Raby’s well-known works on the same subject, E. Cross’s 


5 Gesch. der lat. Lit. des MA., Minchen, Beck, 1911, I, 218-219. 
6“... ein Mann, der unter den gréssten Papsten unsterblich geworden ist,” according to 
F. Gregorovius, Gesch. der Stadt Rom., W. Jess, Dresden, 1926, I, 309. 
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Syncope & Kindred Phenomena in Latin Inscriptions (N. Y., 1930), and O. J. 
Kuhnmuench’s serviceable Early Christian Latin Poets from the Fourth to the 
Sixth Century (Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1929). 


These criticisms, however, must not eclipse the fact that the authors of the 
Chrestomathy have done pioneer’s work by assembling the appropriate texts 
often inaccessible in cumbersome editions. By their efforts, they have rendered 
signal service to the instruction of Romance philology, it is to be hoped, not 
only in this country but abroad also. 


ARPAD STEINER 
HuNTER COLLEGE 


Karl Voretzsch, Introduction to the Study of Old French Literature. Authorized 
translation of the third and last German edition by Francis M. Du Mont, 
New York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 1931, xii + 532 pp. 


As an “introduction”, that is to say an organized body of biobibliographic 
and other prolegomena to a full-fledged literary history, Prof. Karl Voretzsch’s 
Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzésischen Literatur has been long held 
in high esteem by students of Old French. Its translation by Dr. Francis M. 
du Mont is all the more welcome as it embodies a number of corrections and 
additions to the German edition of 1925. 


Another element of interest in the Einfiihrung is the prominence it gives 
to the question of the origins of genres, a rather timely topic, especially in con- 
nection with the Arthurian legend. Prof. Voretzsch is a firm adherent to the 
Romanticist, folkloristic or Germanic school of literary antiquarians — a school 
which, moving in the paths visioned by Herder and Grimm, abhors the ways 
of those who, like Bédier, Foulet or Faral, are wont to exorcise the Urform and 
Volksseele by means of Latin texts of clerical source. Nowhere in the Infro- 
duction is the clash of systems better illustrated than in the following passage 
(p. 362 f.): 

“In opposition to these views of the ‘folklorists’ (as scholars who maintain 
the significance of the marchen in literature are called nowadays), Lucien 
Foulet (1914) transferred Bédier’s theory on the origin of the chanson de geste 
to the field of animal epic. He denies any value whatsoever to oral tradition 
in the origin of the animal epic . . . M. Foulet . . . is not in the least disturbed 
by the fact that in many cases the Ysengrimus made use of oral traditions which 
also were at the disposal of the French poets. We may add [etc.] ... This 
does not disturb M. Foulet either. Finally [etc.] ...M. Foulet is not moved 
in the least by this assertion. He flatly rejects the existence of tiermarchen 
(animal tales) in the early days, and with it their significance for medieval 
literature, although they belong to the oldest popular poetry ... This new 
theory, from the point of view of method completely insufficient and unsup- 
ported by proof, has encountered much opposition (Walther Suchier, Ulrich 
Leo) as well as assent (Wolfgang Golther, Salverda de Grave) .” 


Here the average reader will probably think that Prof. Voretzsch himself 
is unduly “undisturbed” by the fact that theories “completely insufficient and 
unsupported by proof” do nevertheless earn the assent of first rate scholars. 
This remark is made, simply, in order to point out the usefulness of the vast 
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hypothetical structure reared by Voretzsch, were it only as a check upon op- 
posite tendencies. Honni soit qui mal y pense. 

Coming to the translation proper, it was indeed no easy task “to follow 
the German text as closely as possible, and to render faithfully the author’s 
thought.” Dr. du Mont adds that he has done this “sometimes, perhaps, at the 
cost of being too literal.” One may regret a decision which has not made for 
uniform smoothness of reading. This observation may be illustrated by two 
examples. One reads on p. 391: “Upon the oldest and artistically simple poem 
on this theme by an anonymous author is based a poetically valuable version 
by Baudouin de Condé.” Further, “In accordance with the fondness shown 
for the decasyllabic or Alexandrine verse in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, a number of epics written in decasyllables are, from the end of the 
thirteenth century (Girart de Viane), reshaped into dodecasyllables . . .” (p. 
476 f.). Not that such passages contain any incorrections. But they bear the 
earmarks of a translation from the German, because of their ponderous com- 
pactness, judging by English standards of expression. Besides, literalness may 
result in obscurity. What, for instance, is meant by “‘Renaut’s connections 
with his horse Baiart” (p. 189) ? 

Our hypothetical reader might regret that quotations from the German 
have not been accompanied by English renderings, and that relatively difficult 
German words, such as: herzmdre, urtypus, vorepen, urgemeinschaft, 
rabmenerzabhlung, minnebuch, etc., occur so frequently. To offset this criti- 
cism, at least in part, it is fair to add that such terms are explained on their first 
appearance and sometimes oftener. It is also possible that their use is intended 
to promote familiarity with German philological terminology.!_ On the other 
hand, one is glad to note a number of happy renderings: e. g., epigonenliteratur 
by “traditional literary types.” 


Considering the size of this work, there are very few oversights. Startling 
is the phrase: “Galeran de Bretagne by Renaut who connects here the reproach 
of the Lai de Fraisne (p. 264) with that of the Ile et Galeron” (p. 418). Here 
we have to do with a misunderstanding of vorwurf (‘theme, subject-matter, 
motif’). Similarly, on p. 74, we read that L’Archanz “mentions in laisse 132 
a valiant jongleur, Krummnase”; whereas the German original reads, “erwdhnt 
in laisse 82 [the number does not matter] einen streitbaren spielmann Wilhelms 
Krummnase,” i. ¢., ‘a valiant jongleur of Guillaume al Courb-Nez.’ 


A few minor corrections can readily be made without reference to the 
German text. The word “these,” for instance, may be supplied after the first 
word of the sentence (p. 149): “Although researches are open to objections, 
they have contributed,” etc.— Again, “or” is to be inserted before “at least” 
in a sentence (p. 449) dealing with certain topics “already treated in a Latin 
poem of the eleventh century, at least in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury.” (“At least” here stands for spatestens, ‘at the latest’). — “Ballads” (p. 
475) are, of course, ballades, and the seven infantas of Lara ( p. 188) should be 
infantes. — Other peccadillos, include “rhyme-form” (p. 299) instead of 

1A repeated misprint in a French quotation has been retained from the German edition: 
“Des romans du XIIe¢ siécle sont des romans du XII¢ siécle, et il faut les expliquer par cela que 


nous savons du XIIé¢ siécle, du XI¢ au plus tét, et non pas par cela que nous ignorons du 
siecle de Charlemagne,” etc. (p. 94). An obvious correction would be ce que for cela que. 
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‘versification’ (reimkunst); “much talked of” (p. 21, footnote) for the first 
word of the phrase vielbehandelten buch- und kultwérter, where ‘frequently 
treated’ or some such expression would come nearer to the mark; the rendering 
of anzeige by “revision” (p. 313), instead of ‘criticism’, ‘compte-rendu’, or 
“(critical) review.’ (“Revision” unequivocally translates umarbeitung, p. 75). 
— It is possible that a person, not sufficiently acquainted with German, might, 
on reading (p. 174) of “the German Ruolandes liet written by Pfaffen Konrad,” 
conclude that “Pfaffen” was a given name. (Cf. “Castellan de Coucy” in a 
list of proper names, p. 355). 


Fortunately, once more, a few incidental blemishes cannot impair the use- 
fulness of a work which will render great service to the student of Old French 
literature, especially for the period preceding the fourteenth century. 


; Fer VEXLER 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Jean Lemaire de Belges, La Plainte du Désiré, publiée par D. Yabsley, Paris, 1932. 

Miss Yabsley vient de publier une “complainte” que Jean Lemaire composa 
a la mort d’un de ses protecteurs, non pas tant pour exprimer des sentiments de 
tristesse que pour se procurer une autre place. Le comte de Ligny 4 la mémoire 
duquel est consacrée cette “déploration” n’avait été le patron de Jean Lemaire 
que pendant fort peu de temps. En effet, Jean Lemaire avait, d’abord, été, a 
Villefranche sur Saéne, au service du duc de Bourbon, jusqu’a la mort de celui- 
ci en octobre 1503; puis, pressé de trouver un autre Mécéne, il avait dédié Le 
Temple d’Honneur et de Vertu, son premier ouvrage important, 4 Louis de 
Luxembourg, comte de Ligny. Mais ce prince mourut 4 Lyon, 4 la fin de 
décembre de l’année 1503! Aussi Lemaire se dépécha-t-il de chercher, ailleurs, 
un nouveau protecteur. II dédia d’abord la Plainte du Désiré 4 Anne de Bretagne 
gui se trouvait alors 4 Lyon, avec la cour; mais cette démarche n’eut pas le 
succés qu’en attendait Lemaire. Notre “rhétoriqueur” semble s’étre adressé, 
ensuite, 4 Marguerite d’Autriche; et il entra au service de cette princesse dés 
année 1504, comme I’indique une quittance signée par Lemaire 4 Turin en 
juin 1504. Il ne devait devenir |’“indiciaire” ou l’historiographe de la maison 
de Bourgogne, qu’en 1507,! a la mort de son parent Jean Molinet auquel il 
succédait, et il garda cette charge jusqu’en 1512. 


La Plainte du Désiré fut publiée pour la premiére fois en 1509, 4 Lyon, 
avec deux autres ouvrages, La Légende des Vénitiens et Les Regretz de la Dame 
Infortunée; puis de nouveau en 1512, et aussi parmi les ceuvres de Jean Lemaire 
publiées 4 Lyon en 1549 par le célébre imprimeur lyonnais Jean de Tournes. 
Brunet, dans le Manuel du Libraire (Ill, 961) indique que l’édition 1509 est 
la plus rare. Stecher, qui a publié 4 Louvain, en 1882-91, les ceuvres de Jean 
Lemaire, a basé son édition sur celle de 1549. Stecher, dans sa Notice sur la 
Vie et les CEuvres de Jean Lemaire (p. 99) indique un passage d’un mémoire 
de PAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, dans lequel |’abbé Sallier dit: 
“On regarde l’édition de 1549 comme la plus parfaite de toutes.” Miss Yabsley 
a reproduit le texte de Jehan de Vingle (édition 1509). Ce texte semble, en 
effet, préférable a celui de I’édition de Stecher, quoique Miss Yabsley nous donne 


1 Non en 1504, comme Miss Yabsley parait le faire croire. 
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limpression d’exagérer un peu. Il n’y a guére que trois vers qui, incontestable- 
ment, soient meilleurs dans |’édition de Miss Yabsley, ce sont: 

367 “Et tousjours tache a leur bruit maculer” 

111 “Grebant qui pleure ung bon roy |’accompaigne” 

257 “Loys douziesme ou francigene trosne” 
tandis que Stecher a écrit: 

“Et tousiours tache leur bon bruit maculer” 

“Grebant qui pleure d’un bon Roy la compaigne” 

““Loys douzieme du Francigene throne.” 
Remarquons aussi que, parmi les variantes, Miss Yabsley indique que le vers 56 
de l’édition de 1512, dont dérivent celles de 1549 et de Stecher, est 

“Le beau flouron ou tout lonneur du printemps” 
tandis que Stecher a imprimé: 

“Le beau fleuron, tout l’honneur du printemps.” 

Aussi bien, Miss Yabsley semble n’avoir tenu compte, pour les variantes, 
que des ms. 1683, 23988, de l’édition de 1509 et de celle de 1512. Il n’aurait 
peut-étre pas été inutile d’indiquer les variantes de |’édition Stecher, ce qui eut 
été trés facile, et aussi celles de l’édition de 1549. 

Miss Yabsley a étudié rapidement, dans introduction, la vie de Jean 
Lemaire de Belges, celle du Comte de Ligny, et la technique de Jean Lemaire; 
mais rien de bien nouveau n’a été apporté. Comme le dit Miss Yabsley elle- 
méme, P. Spaak avait en effet consacré un livre a Jean Lemaire de Belges (Paris, 
1926) dans lequel il avait publié les meilleures pages du poéte-historien, parmi 
lesquelles, d’ailleurs, se trouvent des extraits de la “Plainte”; et A. Humpert a 
publié un ouvrage trés complet sur la Langue de Jean Lemaire (Liége-Paris, 
1921). Une remarque, pourtant, est intéressante, au sujet du mot frecz qui, 
d’aprés Miss Yabsley, ne serait qu’une forme curieuse du mot frais. 

Il y a aussi, 4 la fin du petit volume de Miss Yabsley, un glossaire qui, 
malheureusement, est trop mince, puisqu’il ne comprend pas plus d’une centaine 
de mots. Me permettrai-je de remarquer que l’expression d@ chief de piéce n’est 
pas trés bien expliquée? Le passage ou se trouve cette expression, est celui-ci: 

“Toutesvoyes, a chief de piece, Paincture la noble pucelle, de la piteable 
voix yssant de son gosier christallin feit resonner la region circumjacente . . .” 


Miss Yabsley traduit @ chief de piece par a la fin; mais on pourrait traduire 
par au bout de quelque temps, comme le fait, d’ailleurs, E. Huguet dans le 
Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du XVI° siécle, (Paris, 1932, t. Il, p. 234). 


Il était intéressant de publier, 4 part, la Plainte du Désiré, et de donner de 
meilleures legons, grace 4 la comparaison des manuscrits et de l’édition de 1509 
qui est trés rare. La Plainte est une des ceuvres agréables de Lemaire, dans 
laquelle la mention de peintres comme Leonard de Vinci, Perugin (né prés de 
Pérouse)* fait penser 4 la Renaissance qui commence et rappelle qu’on a pu 
dire de Lemaire que c’était un des premiers humanistes. Le livre publié par Ja 
librairie E. Droz est bien imprimé avec d’assez jolies reproductions d’enluminures. 


MarceEL FRaANCON 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


2 Je signale la coquille Péronne a la p. 104. 
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Lettres inédites de Suard 4 Wilkes, publiées par Gabriel Bonno, University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 15, No. 2, pp. 161-280, 
Berkeley, California, 1932. 

“That devil Wilkes”, as George III called the volatile reformer, was persona 
grata with the coterie that gathered chez d’Holbach. It was here that he met 
the genteel Suard. A friendship grew up between the two men that lasted some 
17 years as is attested by the 57 letters scattered through two dozen volumes 
of the Wilkes Mss. in the British Museum. To the Middlesex Alderman, Suard 
wrote: “Vous n’avés point dans votre ward de champion plus zelé que moi” (p. 
222). Indeed, no one in France did more to popularize the Patriot’s cause. Yet, 
this enthusiasm is misleading for it infers Suard’s approval of the Englishman’s 
political creed. That this is not entirely true may be seen in the work of A. C. 
Hunter, Suard: Un introducteur de la littérature anglaise en France (Paris, 
1925). Suard had vague liberal principles but, unlike Wilkes’s friends among 
the Encyclopedists, he was positive that the English Constitution was unsuited 
to French temperament. He was Tory at heart. Yet, it did not prevent him 
from becoming Wilkes’s publicity agent in France; nor from asking the latter 
to contribute to the Gazette littéraire de l'Europe which he edited. 


Comparatists in the rich field of Anglo-mania in 18th century France 
will not find in these letters any sustained exposition of Suard’s literary prefer- 
ences or political beliefs; they will find, however, a good many details of real 
interest. These, M. Bonno has ably incorporated in his “Observations” placed 
at the close of the Lettres. We note, for instance, that Suard continued to think 
Shakespeare a “monstrous genius” even after his third visit to England and with 
Garrick as his host — a fact which controverts the conclusion arrived at by 
Hunter (cf. 266). We learn of the wide variety of English books he requested 
of Wilkes and his appreciation of Crébillon fils; also, of the censorship of the 
press and the cost of educating Wilkes’s natural son at Paris. Elaborate pains 
were taken to avoid paying the stamp tax. One is led to suspect that Wilkes 
wrote as often as he did to Suard because the latter had the privilege of a 
“cover”, i. ¢., his mail was tax free (See Correspondence of John Wilkes, London, 
R. Phillips, 1805, IV, 27). Wilkes, it will be seen, had the knack of making his 
friends in Paris glad to do such odd jobs as sending him the biggest and best 
map of Europe or yards of scarlet cloth for a complete suit with stylish gold 
buttons. What was Suard’s attitude toward this rdle of docile satellite and 
amateur odd-jobman to the Apostle of Liberty? Judging from these letters, he 
appears to take delight in it. Besides, Wilkes and he were a mutually helpful 
pair. M. Bonno has both an introduction and a conclusion which he calls 
“Observations”. They overlap. Were they combined, slight repetitions would 
be avoided. 

Maurice CHAZIN 
Co._uMBIA’ COLLEGE 


Ernest Seiiliére, J.-K. Huysmans, Paris, Grasset, 1931, 349 pp., 15 francs. 
Coming, as it does, after a volume on Barbey d’Aurevilly and one on 
Baudelaire, this work on Huysmans can be considered as the third which Baron 
Seilliére has devoted to the study of Catholic Romanticism. Consistency is the 
Baron’s great virtue; and it is then no wonder that, during thirty years’ hard 
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campaigning against the Romantic bogy, he has developed a neat little critical 
formula and a few pet “isms” which he applies very diligently to any “Ro- 
mantic” who is so unfortunate as to attract his attention. Indeed, anyone who 
knows Seilliére and Huysmans can anticipate most of what the Baron has to 
say in this book. Thus Joris-Karl belongs to the “cinquiéme génération rous- 
seauiste” and was afflicted by most of the current “mysticismes naturistes”. 
If he preferred a Dutchman to a Provengal, it was because of “mysticisme de 
race”; if he loathed the bourgeoisie, then it was the result of “mysticisme 
sociale” and “mysticisme esthétique”. His early work, before his conversion, 
reeks with “mysticisme passionnel”. With A Rebours and the break with Zola, 
Huysmans enters the realm of “‘l’esthétisme décadent”. Then came Lé-Bas, 
and J.-K. forthwith turns “mystique diabolique”. With his full conversion and 
the novels that followed — En Route, La Cathédrale, L’Oblat, Sainte Lydwine 
and Les Foules de Lourdes — Huysmans successively passes through the stages 
of “la mystique divine”, “la symbolique chrétienne”, “la liturgie chrétienne” 
and “la thaumaturgie chrétienne”. In justice to Seilliére, it must be said that 
from the Seillierian point of view, this is one of his best critical studies, and 
from any other point of view, one of his least bad. 


Maurice HALPERIN 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a Number of Scholars. Edited 
for the Modern Humanities Research Association by William J. Entwistle, 
M. A. Oxford University Press, Volume I, 1931, xii + 194 pp.; Volume 
II, 1932, xviii + 154 pp. 


The appearance of this publication revives a project which was attempted 
previously and suspended after the initial volume was issued.1 Such an enter- 
prise involves an enormous amount of work on the part of those who establish 
it; yet, in spite of its great usefulness, continuation is uncertain because it 
depends chiefly upon the financial support of subscribers. It is to be hoped that 
the current series may enjoy the success which it deserves. 


Under the capable direction of Professor Entwistle, the new annual takes 
the form of a well arranged, scholarly guide, corresponding to similar year books 
in other fields. The first volume, for the year ending June 30, 1930, includes 
also the principal studies that appeared in the preceding decade. It is the aim 
of subsequent numbers to keep the record up to date. The main divisions of 
material consist of Medieval Latin Studies, Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Germanic Studies and Celtic Studies. Each of these is made up of various sec- 
tions covering periods or branches of the subject, which are entrusted to leading 
authorities. In addition to his duties as editor, Professor Entwistle has con- 
tributed articles on Basque and Rumanien letters. 

Generally the topic is presented in a readable and concise appraisal of recent 
studies, bibliographical references being placed in footnotes. In some cases 
bibliographies alone are given instead of these summary reviews. A subject index 
is printed at the end of each volume. The whole result is a very convenient 

1Cf. The Year Book of Modern Languages, edited for the Council of the Modern Language 


Association by Gilbert Waterhouse, Litt. D., Cambridge, at the University Press, 1920, viii 
+ 209 pp. 
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survey of the accomplishments of scholarship not only in England, but on the 
Continent and in America as well. 

The work is designed for wide use, so that it should find a gratifying re- 
ception at the hands of students, teachers and librarians everywhere. It should 
certainly be in every good university library, and the cost (7s 10d per issue, 
post paid) could hardly be invested to better advantage by individuals who are 
interested in the progress of modern language studies. Americans can provide 
much needed cooperation by subscribing regularly and by submitting their 
publications to the editor for review. 


Rosert H. WitiiamMs 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


STUDIES ON MEXICAN LITERATURE 


Irving A. Leonard, Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora, A Mexican Savant of 
the Seventeenth Century, Berkeley, 1929 (University of California Press), 
287 pp.; Ensayo bibliografico de Sigiienza y Géngora, Mexico, 1929 (Mono- 
grafias bibliograficas mexicanas, num. 15), 65 pp.; Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Géngora, Poemas, Madrid, 1931 (Biblioteca de historia hispano-americana) 
193 pp.; Alboroto y motin de México del 8 de junio de 1692, Mexico, 1932 
(Museo Nacional), 160 pp. 


Mr. Leonard’s group of works dealing with Don Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Géngora is a distinct contribution to the history of a period of Mexican culture 
which is only too little known; a period which produced a distinguished scholar, 
Sigiienza, and the greatest poet of the colonial period in the Spanish colonies, 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. These books are, therefore, of considerable importance 
to the student of Spanish-American culture. 

The first book in the series deals with the life and times of this Mexican 
savant. Mr. Leonard relates in excellent narrative style the early life of 
Sigiienza, his relations with distinguished contemporaries, his activities as royal 
cosmographer, antiquarian, and historian, his patriotic services in the corn riot 
of 1692, and his career as scientist and explorer in connection with the Pensacola 
Expedition, an adventure which brought on his untimely death in 1700. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that dealing with Don 
Carlos as antiquarian and historian. Of special significance is the discussion of 
Sigiienza’s interest in Indian lore, his relations with the famous Ixtlilxochitl 
family and his remarkable collection of Indian maps, manuscripts and other 
treasures. His library, like that of Sor Juana, was scattered to the four winds. 
It may be of some interest to scholars to know that two of the books once in 
the Sigiienza library are now in the Garcia collection of the University of Texas. 
One, an Informe contra idolorum (Madrid, 1639) belonged to him in 1689; 
the other, a Dictionarium historicum geographicum poeticum (Jacobum Stoer, 
1596), was in his possession in 1680. 

Few errors have been noted. On page 6 a note referring to Sigiienza’s 
father is misleading. The title “secretario mas antiguo” refers to Velazquez 
de la Cadena and not to Sigiienza’s father. In discussing Sor Juana’s relations 
with Sigiienza, the author must have misread the third “Preludio” of the Teatro 
de virtudes politicas, if he gathered that the two writers agreed on the subject 
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of Neptune. Don Carlos apologized twice for not accepting the nun’s inter- 
pretation of Neptune and hastened to express his great regard for her learning, 
so that no one would interpret his Arco (which was indio) as a reflection on 
hers. Attention should also be called to the fact that it was not the Teatro 
that was submitted to Juana for approval, but the Panegirico published sepa- 
rately. 

The Ensayo bibliografico de Sigiienza y Géngora consists of two parts: 
editions of Sigiienza’s works, and books about the scholar. A comparison of the 
second part of the bibliography with the list of books appended to Mr. Leonard’s 
biography of Sigiienza, shows the latter to be more complete as regards the 
actual number of items, though less complete in the matter of bibliographical 
and descriptive detail. A few titles should be added: Actas de Cabildo: Book 
I, Mexico, 1889, contains some notes at the end referring to Sigiienza; Book 
XXXV, Mexico, 1910, pp. 22-23, gives an account of the treasures rescued by 
Sigiienza the night of June 8, 1692; pp. 75 ff. contain a document signed by 
Diego de Sigiienza; Isidro Feliz Espinosa, Crénica de todos los colegios de pro- 
paganda fide, Mexico, 1746, pt. I, pp. 7, 8, 9; Granados, Tardes americanas, 
II, Oaxaca, 1837, p. 414; an “Aprobacién” by Sigiienza in F. de Ortega y 
Villanueva, Nueva reformacion de las tablas . . . , Mexico, 1678; a “Romance” 
in Ramirez de Vargas, Sencilla Narracién . . . , Mexico, 1677; a “Soneto” in 
Diego de Ribera, Poética descripcién . . . , Mexico, 1668; a partial manuscript 
of the Piedad heroica (in my possession); a manuscript Diario by Diego 
Calderén Benavides (in the Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico); various articles by 
Abreu Gémez in Contempordneos Il, Mexico, 1929, dealing with Sigiienza’s 
gongorism; and a host of manuscript material which Mr. Leonard has gathered 
in European archives since the Ensayo went to press. 


The third volume in the series does not claim to be a critical edition of 
Sigiienza’s poetic work. It is a reprint of rare and unobtainable texts in a con- 
venient form for ready reference, and contains all the poetry that Sigiienza 
wrote. Mr. Leonard has arranged the works in chronological order, and has 
included an Appendix which contains epigrams and cuartetas written for the 
certdmenes of 1682 and 1683. 


An interesting feature of the book is a brilliant Introduction by Abreu 
Gémez which deals with Sigiienza’s so-called gongorism. Sr. Gémez shows that 
though Sigiienza adopted some of the external ornaments of the poetry of Don 
Luis de Géngora, this aspect of his gongorism did not proceed from any deep 
lyrical emotion. Instead of trying to reproduce the external, physical aspect of 
things, Sigiienza tried to discover their metaphysical meaning. His point of 
view was, therefore, ethical and critical. 


Mr. Leonard’s most recent contribution to the study of Sigiienza is an edi- 
tion of the famous letter to Andrés de Pez on the occasion of the tumult in 
Mexico City the night of June 8, 1692. The letter is reproduced from a copy 
in the Bancroft Library signed by Sigiienza himself. Mr. Leonard has reproduced 
the manuscript with peculiarties of spelling, punctuation and other idiosyn- 
cracies. These impedimenta seem unnecessary in view of the fact that the docu- 
ment has no value for linguistic studies. (As the reviewer has sinned in the 
same way in the past, let her here confess that she has amply repented). The 
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work has been carefully edited and is undoubtedly the most scholarly of the 
series. The notes on the text are more than adequate. Mr. Leonard reproduces 
in them much unpublished material drawn from Spanish archives; and in the 
Appendix he reproduces a series of documents existing in the Archivo de Indias, 
the Biblioteca Nacional, and the British Museum. 


Jefferson R. Spell, The Life and Works of José Joaquin Fernéndez de Lizardi, 
Philadelphia, 1931 (Pennsylvania Series in Romanic Languages and Litera- 
tures No. 23), 141 pp. 


From an exhaustive study of contemporary materials, Mr. Spell has been 
able to work out a more or less connected narrative of Lizardi’s life from 1811, 
when he was emerging from obscurity, to 1827 when he died. Mr. Spell traces 
the uncertain fortunes of the author who, in prison and out of it, worked in a 
disinterested way for the development of Mexico along progressive lines. 
Lizardi was one of the great figures of the revolutionary period; though he did 
not take an active part in the War of Liberation, he burned himself out in a 
series of pamphlet wars on behalf of freedom, and did not live to see his dreams 
realized. 


In the second chapter of his book, Mr. Spell analyses the work of Lizardi 
as poet and novelist. His poetic work, Mr. Spell finds, did not rise above that 
of his period. It was satirical, moralistic, and didactic in tone, and was not 
characterized by true poetic feeling or artistic excellence. His most interesting 
contribution, perhaps, in the field of poetry was a volume of fables (1817) 


which show his gift as a storyteller and his ability to portray life. In this genre 
he followed the tradition of Iriarte and Samaniego. 


It is on his work as a novelist, however, that his fame as a writer rests, for 
it was in his novels that he made effective use of his ability to portray life. A 
novelist by force of circumstances rather than by choice, Lizardi made this 
form of literature a vehicle for his ideas after all other avenues of expression 
were closed to him in 1815. The publication of El Periquillo Sarniento in 1816 
marked “the advent of a new type of literature for the edification of the 
Mexican public”. Though written in a form that was already old on the other 
side of the Atlantic, its picaresque flavor and its faithful representation of 
Mexican life won for it immediate popularity in Mexico, a popularity that has 
endured throughout a century. In this genre Lizardi’s “contribution was that 
which no other picaresque writer attempted — pen pictures of Mexican life”. 
In Don Catrin de la Fachenda Lizardi produced on Mexican soil a novel like 
Rousseau’s Emile and in La Quixotita y su prima, a feminine edition of that 
famous work on education. Mr. Spell shows that the author was not directly 
indebted to Rousseau, but that the latter’s ideas on education came to him 
through the medium of Pére Blanchard’s L’Ecole des moeurs (1782). The prin- 
cipal source of the Mexican author’s ideas on the education of girls was Fénelon’s 
Education des filles (1687). Lizardi introduced “new ideas in education, and 
it is of particular interest that it was under cover of his novels that the views 
of Rousseau on education were first openly circulated in Mexico”. 

As regards the literary excellence of this first Mexican novelist, Mr. Spell 
finds that he fell short in matters of artistic detail. The insertion of extraneous 
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material of no artistic value, lack of character development, and the description 
of types rather than individuals are some of his weaknesses as a novelist. 

The third chapter of the book deals with “Lizardi as a Pamphleteer”. Mr. 
Spell states that “the purpose of the author’s life was to do for Mexico what 
Voltaire did for France — to stimulate a spirit of criticism which would awaken 
a demand for reforms”. For this purpose, the pamphlet was his favorite weapon; 
and his activity in this field is attested by the existence today of more than 
250 single issues and four serial publications. Lizardi’s pamphlet wars were 
waged for the reform of social conditions, the solution of political problems 
and the accomplishment of ecclesiastical reform. “But”, Mr. Spell concludes, 
“Mexico was not ready for Lizardi. Had the press exerted but a small part of 
the influence which he attributed to it, his pen would have been a powerful 
agency in the upbuilding of Mexico. But many of his words feli on unheeding 
ears — the masses were too ignorant, and politicians and churchmen too selfish 
and crafty to work for the common good. Yet in the pamphlets of Lizardi are 
to be found not only the germs of all the reforms which Mexico has known in 
the last century but suggestions for others which must follow in the not far- 
distant future”. 

A bibliography twenty pages long (mirabile dictu) is not the least im- 
portant part of Mr. Spell’s dissertation. In these twenty pages he brings to- 
gether material which was not included in the lists published by Luis Gonzales 
Obregén in 1888 and 1925. Mr. Spell’s bibliography consists of editions of the 
author’s works in the form of manuscripts, printed works and newspaper articles 
unknown to bibliographers, together with new details concerning known pam- 
phlets; ten pages of secondary material such as contemporary documents, 
pamphlets — many of these attacks on Lizardi — newspaper articles and an- 
nouncements, and several pages of bibliographical works, articles, studies, and 
general literary works which devote some space to the author. 

Dorotnuy ScHONs 
Tue University oF TEXAs 


RUMANIAN BOOK NOTES 


Camil Petrescu, Ultima noapte de dragoste, intdia noapte de razboiu, Roman, 
Editia a doua, Bucuresti, Editura “Cultura Nationala”, 1931, Tomul I si Il, 


311 + 218 pp. 


These two tomes, presumably if not obviously, constitute the first volume 
of a lengthy novel to be continued during Petrescu’s lifetime. In it, the author 
shall chronicle his intimate adventures woven into contemporary happenings. 

As a human document it gains at once our approval and interest. As a 
claim to novelty, however, it fails, since Balzac, and particularly Zola, initiated 
the method, and France, Rolland, Proust and some younger French novelists 
have almost exhausted its possibilities. Yet newness is the raison d’étre of 
Petrescu. He would not set down one word if it included only a shadow of 
triteness. Hence, the ofttimes labored style. He polishes his prose, meticulous 
as a précieux poet. Sometimes the attitude of the scholar creeps in, and we are 
referred to footnotes. And in spite of all his cares and pains, Petrescu builds up 
a structure which reminds one at the start of Proust and towards the end of 
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Remarque. At the beginning we witness the tribulations of a jealous mind 
(The Last Night of Love), to behold later the scenes of battle (The First Night 
of War). 

Gheorghidiu, the hero, relates his own story. In it one glimpses at intervals 
the autobiographical red thread which becomes more steady when it reaches the 
battlefield. The young man is married to a pretty and commonplace girl who 
feeds his jealousy. The first book covers in its 311 pages the study of this 
sentiment, which seems to overwhelm the thoughts and life of young Gheorghi- 
diu. Proust comes then to one’s mind. Surprised by war, Lieutenant 
Gheorghidiu utterly forgets his selfish misery. And Remarque steps in even to 
the detail of a footnote. Nevertheless in spite of this obvious influence, the 
author of the Rumanian war narration succeeds in rendering perhaps the best 
pages of the bloody European epopee. There are the ring of utmost sincerity, 
events lived intensely, and a profound thirst for truth. It is to be regretted 
that space does not allow us to quote the long and splendid description of the 
battle in which Gheorghidiu loses his hearing under the thundering barrage of 
fire in which he is caught and from which he miraculously escapes. 

Naturally, war has completely changed the man. He returns to everyday 
life, a new character. Forgotten are the drab pre-war days of silly love and 
jealousy, forgotten should be the woman who poisoned his youth: 

“The next day I moved into a hotel for the remainder of my furlough. 
I donated to my wife another sum equal to the one she asked me for at Campu- 
lung, and I inquired as to the formalities necessary for the transfer in her favor 


of my property at Constanta. I wrote her that I bequeath to her everything 
that is in my house, from precious objects to books, from personal belongings 
to souvenirs. In other words, the whole past.” 


With these lines ends probably the first installment of the author’s reactions 
to life. 
George Mihail-Zamfirescu, Madona cu trandafiri, Roman, Bucuresti, Editura 
“Cultura Nationala”, 1931, 253 pp. 


Although not as pretentious as Petrescu, Mihail-Zamfirescu gives us, in his 
Madonna With Roses, practically the same reactions of a young man who ex- 
perienced war. The action, however, takes place later. One may state that 
Octav, the hero, is Gheorghidiu of The Nights at the moment when he fore- 
goes his past. We do not know as yet Gheorghidiu’s fate, but we are convinced 
that Octav has not changed at all during his war purgatory in spite of his ex- 
periences. Reluctantly we realize that this generation of adolescents surprised 
by the terrible and far-reaching conflict, have learned nothing from the fiery 
lesson. Life is still a plaything in their hands. They toss it, like a ball, to ex- 
haustion and finally throw it away. 


Octav, a Bucharest newspaperman, loves Lucia, the Madonna With Roses. 
Lucia is the niece of “Uncle Ludovic”, a rich and influential old colonel. The 
colonel wishes to leave his land to Lucia, provided she marry a certain $tefaniu, 
son of villagers, now a state prosecuting-attorney, who will continue the tradi- 
tions of the colonel’s properties of which he is very fond and which he considers 
as living beings, — the type of the large landowner now aimost extinct. Lucia 
submits although she adores Octav, marries $tefaniu and follows him to a small 
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town somewhere near the frontier, far from the Capital. Monotonous life in 
the provinces transforms the girl into a sort of a new Madame Bovary. Her 
love for Octav grows stronger. Deprived even of the means of corresponding 
with him, after a quarrel with Stefaniu, she commits suicide. Seized by a be- 
lated regret, the husband shoots himself on her fresh grave. Octav, who arrives 
for the funeral, follows in the path of suicide, and throws himself in front of 
an incoming express train. 

This skeleton of the provincial drama is dressed, however, in caricatured 
muscle and flesh. It is a cartoon of life, drawn with virtuosity. Town and 
events are animated. Without depth, the characters stand out. It is a remark- 
able feat. It seems that Mihail-Zamfirescu has borrowed Caragiale’s immortal 
comic heroes and assigned to them parts in a tragedy. 


Another element to be emphasized is the grim conflict between the rich 
suburb and the poor. The common people are not permitted to follow the hearse 
of the Madonna With Roses to the cemetery, and are stopped by a doubly re- 
enforced line of police. They who loved the heroine, asked to accompany her 
with flowers and tapers to her tomb. Local superstition requires that they ful- 
fill this wish of their hearts. Otherwise the deceased will appear every mid- 
night as a ghost at their homes to beg for tokens of their sympathy. A mock- 
funeral is then substituted for the original one from which the poor were barred. 
And this procession, in the dark, amid the ringing of bells and the shouts of the 
crowds, is a fantastic chapter which adds more to the caricature-like aspect 
of the novel. 


LEON FERARU 
Lone IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN LITERARY QUARTERLY 


ESS than a decade ago literary prizes in Italy hardly existed. Now there 
L are prizes for every field of professional writing. Perhaps too many exist 
for any one of them to cast the sought-for influence. Obviously, the 
prizes have come into being parallely with the Fascist movement. In this case 
it has been the stimulation of national talent, as against inactivity and apathy; 
it has been the exhortation of a more intense consciousness in the cult of national 
literature, as against over-enthusiasm for foreign creations. Literary prizes, at 
best, focus but ephemeral attention on contemporary publications. What works 
prepared under the spirit of competition have ever attained transcending per- 
manency? Few, if any. How many works, of late, not prepared with this aim 
in view, but which have been signaled out by prizes, have retained their ap- 
praised values? In Italy in the last ten years two or three only of these prize 
novels are still read with favor and respect. For such works as Francesco 
Chiesa’s Villadorna (Mondadori Academy Prize, 1927-8),1 we can say with 
conviction that, commendably composed, it was bound to be cherished in spite 
of the prize awarded. 
However, this is not a plea for the abolition or drastic curtailment of prizes. 
It is merely our belief that if they are to be taken seriously in the future greater 
reserve must be practised regarding the distribution of them. It is true that 
1 For a discussion of this book see THe Romanic Review, Vol. XX, 1929, pp. 61-62. 
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they provide literary speculation and comment, and no end of lively topics for 
literary weeklies. They also furnish interesting effervescing qualities, whatever 
be the residual after-taste. Reverting to our previous point: why so many 
prizes? In indiscriminate numbers they will, perforce, detract from those set 
up along serious and dignified standards. The prizes awarded by such bodies 
as the “Mondadori Academy”, “Fracchia” (“Italia Letteraria”), “Viareggio”, 
among others, have been, on the whole, commendable. 


While speaking of prizes, we note that the “Viareggio” made a first award 
to Antonio Foschino for his Adventures of Villon. Incidentally, the same prize 
was further split among Enrico Pea (Il servitore del diavolo), Frateili (Capo- 
giro), Masala (Uno fra la folla). Here again we must disagree with the practise 
of spreading the awards over three or four works. Either a creation has merits 
presumably far above others and is deservant of a signal honor, or else it is to 
be set aside along with the others of less sturdy composition. Withholding 
awards from time to time would be, indeed, a judicious practise. 


A book of transcending qualities that might easily have been awarded a 
prize was Mario Ferrigni’s Il legionario di sette imperatori (The Legionary of 
Seven Emperors; Ceschina, Milan). It is a Milanese historical novel with a setting 
in the transitional period from the third to the fourth century, — at the time 
when Diocletian had divided the Roman Empire into four parts, the rule of Italy 
falling to Maximian. Milan of this epoch is depicted as the cross-roads of the 
great Empire. The capital of Italy: here was truly a city of economic bustle, 
of intense life and activity, the throbbing Milan, Mayland of the Gauls, six 
centuries B. C., and Mediolanum of the Romans. Specifically, the novel deals 
with Christianity already firmly rooted in defiance of all the imperialistic per- 
secutions, not excluding Diocletian’s. In one of the episodes of the novel we 
see the splendor of all Milan assembled with Maximian and Diocletian in the 
Teatro Gabinio to be entertained by Genesio, the favorite comic actor of the 
period. Instead of entertainment the emperors witness a strange scene: their 
favorite Genesio, Roman born, avows his faith publicly; and, in a scene of 
pathos, he shrieks out his defiance repeatedly, “Tis true, I am a Christian!” 
He was, forthwith, decapitated for this bold manifestation, though not in vain, 
for the contagion, as it were, passed on to the others of the troup. And so, 
like the drama evolved in this small theatre, the Christian drama of the whole 
Romanic Empire evolved: one life sacrificed accounted for hundreds of con- 
versions. The conviction of this new faith was indestructible, and, to those 
who professed it, it was beautiful. The novel, on the whole, sustains the his- 
toric mood, though the narrative vein is well-timed to offset the tediousness 
which befalls novels of this genre. Though it is true that finely worked detail 
is an essential in a historic novel, we must insist, however, that the author might 
have abridged his story somewhat, without jeopardizing the historic mood. We 
waive objection to other minor points for a word of final praise, in that the 
author has created a nostalgic atmosphere of a distant epoch, splendidly reviewed 
before us with pathos and dignity. 


Bruno Cicognani’s Villa Beatrice (Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, Milan) 
which, off-hand, had the imprints of being a novel on broad lines and solid 
structure, failed to gain proper momentum to merit the distinction. The short- 
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coming lay in the story which lacked sustained interest and, above all, forceful 
characters. We even venture to say that the characters lacked proper psycho- 
logical focusing to render them convincing. In De Maupassant’s Une Vie (both 
these novels portray the life of a woman), the author never loses hold on the 
psychological moment which brings the principal character to a state of total 
negativity. That technique gains our sympathy for that passive life. Cicognani’s 
Beatrice, on the other hand, never fully wins our sympathy for all her helpless 
passivity for love, for conjugal life, for parturition, for her belated awakening 
to mother love. We preferred rather Cicognani’s charming short stories of 
several seasons back. If Cicognani fell short in character delineation, Sibilla 
Aleramo sketches more sympathetically a life, Caris di Rosia, in her latest novel, 
Frustino (The Whip; Mondadori, Milan). If Cicognani had architectonic 
structure in his novel, Aleramo, on the contrary, has none at all. In point of 
fact, her work could be called conveniently a series of sketches of the love 
affairs of a woman musician. And, if there is a slight touch of melodrama, this 
is compensated by a poetic vein which the author has worked in the idiom. 
Achille Campanile, who yearly puts out some amusing novel, did not fail to 
issue on scheduled time Battista al giro d’Italia (Treves, Milan), in which 
Battista, or “James”, the servant, makes a tour of Italy on a bicycle. Jest and 
cynicism mark the dominant notes of his observations. Better still, may we be 
permitted to reduce Campanile’s symbolic language to the subtle excoriation of 
writers who make much ado about thin themes and arid imaginations? At this 
moment we should like to call attention to the announcement of an English 
version of Alberto Moravia’s sensational novel Gli indifferenti (The Indifferent 


Ones; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York), translated from the Italian by Aida 
Mastrangelo. 


In the short story, a trio of the best collections were furnished by women 
writers, of whom Bianca Gerin made the best contribution in Aprire la porta 
(discussed in the Romanic Review, XXIII, 1932, p. 271). In La propria sorte 
(One’s Own Fate; Marsano, Genoa), Piera Delfino Sessa portrayed a galaxy of 
characters from the analytical point of view. Their “internal struggle” is 
thrown into high relief by psychological strokes; these characters have pulse 
and command attention. Another point which cannot be passed without notice 
is the author’s terse and stylistic language. A few of the themes have Germanic 
characters and settings. Lina Pietravalle, better known than either of the two 
authors above, gave us sketches of a regional type in Marcia nuziale (Nuptial 
March; Bompiani, Milan). Sketched before us are rugged landscapes, strong 
men and sturdy country women. Written in cursory style, the work furnishes 
pleasant reading with its comic motives. Nino Savaresi based his stories and 
fantasies, Storie e fantasie (Ceschina, Milan), on rustic themes. The stories and 
musings are composed in a light touch of philosophy which imparts ar. under- 
tone of seriousness to the book. One story, Pane e vino, was little short of being 
a masterpiece; it was the best in the collection. Sea stories and legends were col- 
lected by E. Bavetta in Inferni e paradisi del mare (Agnelli, Milan). Attractive- 
ly arranged and narrated, the legends were featured with interesting notes and 
comments. 
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The theatrical season, like the previous one, lacked enterprise and failed to 
hold its own. Giorgio Umani composed a dramatic poem in five scenes, Pro- 
metheus (Eroica, Milan). We may say, briefly, that the composition has more 
value as poetry than as drama. The author must have sensed the futility of a 
stage production of his topic. Even so, can he be excused for minimizing the 
dramatic moment of his composition? We feel sure that had he taken greater 
care in developing the dialogue, — in short, the dramatic effect, — the work 
would have reached a wider public. On the other hand, when we consider 
Giulio Mariani’s La veggente di Betania (Mary Magdalen; Eroica, Milan), the 
dramatic motive is over-developed and the poetic value negligible. The stage 
production of this dramatic poem would be far more interesting than the read- 
ing, even though, as has been pointed out, the work falls too much under the 
spell of the D’Annunzian and Benelli techniques. For these obvious borrowings 
the author has been sufficiently flayed. Lastly, we are glad to note that Marco 
Praga’s excellent Theatrical Chronicles (Treves, Milan) were continued after 
his death, first by Sabatino Lopez, and last season by Mario Ferrigni, who 
continued them in the critical tradition of their founder. 


O. A. BonTEMPO 
City Cotiece, New York 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASS-TEXTS 


Romain Rolland, Un Voyage de Jean-Christophe. Episode tiré de “Jean- 
Christophe.” Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Frédéric Ernst and H. 
Stanley Schwarz, Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., [1932], XVIII + 221 pp. 


In the midst of the ever-increasing conflicts of exasperated nationalisms,— 
now that war-lightning again illuminates, blood-red, the horizons of the world, 
— it is almost an act of faith to put before us again a part of Romain Rolland’s 
epic of the international Genius struggling with international mediocrity. No 
one more than Romain Rolland has more passionately affirmed—not only 
through his hero, Jean-Christophe, but through every one of his acts and atti- 
tudes—the supreme right of the intellectual and the artist to stand above the 
strife, above the market place where minds are sold, above the slaughter, and 
far-removed from the pettiness of international politics. Apostles, they, of far- 
off, glorious times,—and victims, alas, sacrificed to the brotherhood-to-be,— 
they now live in isolation, despised like Jean-Christophe, as mere artists, as mere 
intellectuals,—in an isolation which may be, however, as heroic as that of 
Romain Rolland himself. This new Tolstoy arises, in his sixty-seventh year, 
as the patriarch of the European pacifists, as a true great “Citizen of the World,” 
as one of the very few leaders of thought who never compromised their exacting 


ideal. 


These spiritual values, which indeed represent some of the fundamental 
ideals that deeply stirred the generous minorities of Europe and the world, give 
an outstanding value to this class-text. Precise and unpretentious as it is, it 
presents a text of intellectual and literary distinction which should be a stimu- 
lant to the student of our days, growing up amidst unprecedented explosions of 
national rivalries. The example of Jean-Christophe who “stands alone in the 
free universe of his thought,” should constitute a constant counterweight to the 
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easy acquiescence to the herd-instincts which make war, and which transform 

peace into preparation for future conflict. 

The editors have prepared this stimulating text with a commendable care 
and an exhaustive apparel for practical class use. In fact, the 83 pages of the 
text are quite outbalanced by the 150 pages of introduction, notes, exercises 
and vocabulary. We may, therefore, say that if the text will benefit the spiritual 
propensities of the students, their grammatical precision will be most exhaustive- 
ly increased by the accompanying discipline and drill. In a word, we here have 
an interesting fragment of contemporary appeal, edited according to high 
standards of pedagogy. 

Aucassin et Nicolette and Four “Lais” of Marie de France. Edited by... . 
Edwin B. Williams. N. Y., F. S. Crofts and Co., 1933, XII + 122 pp. 
The very simplicity of this “chante-fable un peu naive” predestined it to 

become a pleasing introductory text, when transposed into modern French. 

The editor has reproduced the transcription of Alexandre Bida (1823-1895), 

which preserves all the insinuating charm and the lyric quality of the original. 

From this point of view, American students may well compare it with Andrew 

Lang’s English translation. The introduction avoids—and rightly so—all the 

vexed questions of authorship and the hypothetical origins in either Provence, 

or in Byzantium, or in Moorish literature, which cluster around almost every 
old text, but which, in this simple classbook, would have been a rather useless 
display of erudition. The four /ais of Marie de France are reprints from Paul 

Tuffrau’s translation. They are soberly, but effectively, annotated for class- 

use. Lanval with its Arthurian background, and Le Chévrefeuille because of 

its relation to the Tristan and Isolde legend, will no doubt strike a responsive 
chord, even in beginning classes. 


Juan Leén Mera, Cumandd. Notes and Vocabulary by Pastoriza Flores, Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., [1932], XI + 258 pp. 


What Fenimore Cooper has done for the dying race of Redskins in the 
United States, was undertaken by Mera in this romantic novel of Indian life 
in Ecuador. He has framed a typically sentimental plot in a picturesque back- 
ground in which he has caught the most unique traits of a vanished civilization. 
Its fair “Indian” heroine, Cumandi,—markedly different from her savage 
sisters because of her delicate beauty and innate nobility,—falls in love with 
the pensive Christian poet, Carlos de Orozco, whose only joy is to wander in the 
dense woods, in awe of their inexpressible grandeur and majesty. Promised to 
each other by sacred vows of love unto death, they are pursued by an inexorable 
fate. The old father of Cumanda hates the Whites with a demoniacal fury, and 
through his son, who spies upon the lovers, makes successive attempts to kill 
the adhorred Carlos, or if necessary, his own daughter with him. Each base 
plot is, however, frustrated, until Cumanda is placed in the direst predicament: 
she must either give herself up to the savage Indians who, according to century- 
old traditions, are to bury her with their deceased chieftain as the most beloved 
of his wives, or else allow Carlos, who had fallen into their hands, to be 
slaughtered as a hostage of war. In this dilemma she does not waver, but offers 
herself to be drowned in the aromatic waters, so that her spirit might accom- 
pany that of her warrior husband through the Land of Eternal Sleep. Only 
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when she is already the victim of this sacred and barbaric law, does Carlos learn 
that his beloved was his own sister, saved while an infant from the flames that 
had swept away her whole family. Disconsolate, Carlos soon follows the faithful 
Cumanda. 

In this novel of primitive Ecuador, written (in 1877-79!) under the full 
moon of romantic illusion, and under the fascination of Chateaubriand’s Afala, 
Mera docilely accepts the favorite motives of that ever new and perennially 
old school: the hallowed love of two races that meet in a spiritual recognition 
of kindred souls; the mysterious and inevitable “cry of the blood” that binds 
the protagonists with unbreakable ties; the descriptions of a nature that benevo- 
lently harmonizes, like an external reverberation, with the inner moods of the 
actors; the ominous forebodings,—symbols of the fatalistic stoicism and resigna- 
tion of the Indians. To these lyrical motives, however, are added some of baser 
metal: unmotivated surprises, the lost child returned to its father after years of 
painful separation, and even a variation on the “croix de ma mére” theme! 

Yet from the modern point of view, the novel holds a strange appeal not 
so much for its romantic plot and characterization, as for its sociological study 
of Indian life,—their customs, their picturesque celebrations, their wars, their 
superstitions, their massacres of the Whites, their identification with the land 
in which they live. All these constitute a background so colorful and impres- 
sive, that they disclose before the reader a fantastic and unexplored world of 
the lords of primeval forests. 


The editing has been done with all the care that this historical romance 
deserves,—a romance that strikes a familiar note to the American youth who 
has been nurtured on the Song of Hiawatha. This text should prove an in- 
teresting document for the conception of the Indian and his relations with the 
White Man in his conquest of South America. Dr. Flores is to be commended 
for putting so stimulating a reader at our disposal. 

Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, La Comedia Nueva and El Si de las Nimas. 

Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by G. W. Umphrey and 

W. E. Wilson, N. Y., The Century Co., XXXI + 193 pp. 


Among the comparatively few eighteenth century works that still bear 
reading for themselves, without the ballast of historical interest, we may count 
these two classic comedies of Moratin the younger. El Si de las Ninas has won 
success, through several class-text editions, in spite of some “comédie larmoy- 
yante” scenes of maudlin sentimentality, or several moral tirades of forbidding 
dimensions. It revolves around a perennial human theme,—a sanctimonious 
mother who schemes to steer her daughter, against her inclinations, into a rich 
marriage for her own monetary advantage. To offset this harsh touch of 
reality, the author introduces a romantic rivalry between uncle and nephew 
over the same fair hand. The sober, neo-classic treatment of these interweaving 
motives keeps the reader continually alert, and carries him on to a just indigna- 
tion, and a final satisfaction at seeing the obedient and convent-bred daughter 
escape the sly trap which a calculating mother had set for her. 

The second play is not so well known among American students, yet it 
should hold the same, if not greater, appeal. As a caustic satire on fame-seeking 
budding dramatists who are always searching for subjects that will “take,” it 
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is exaggerated enough to become almost a grotesque caricature of the literary 
“arriviste.” It is, indeed, cruelly incisive enough to attract the modern 
“sophisticates,” who have evolved, long ago, beyond Shaw and Wilde. 

These two plays belong to the Moliére-current in Spain, though they carry 
caricature perhaps beyond his more measured characterization. The editors 
might have stressed more precisely and exhaustively this Moliére influence, 
rather than indulge in a somewhat vague and necessarily sketchy survey of the 
Spanish drama in the eighteenth century in general. At least, the singular 
parallel between the Moliére revival in Moratin’s works, and the same imitation 
renewed in the works of Andrieux and Collin d’Harleville in France, in the same 
period—1785-1806—should have been indicated. Yet, notwithstanding these 
minor reservations, it should be stated that these two plays are, in general, well 
edited and should command the interest of every teacher of Spanish drama or of 
eighteenth century literature——in which too lax an interest is still prevalent. 
Cervantes. Selections from his Works, by Rudolph Schevill, N. Y., Ginn & Co., 

XXII + 223 pp. 

It is quite fitting that Professor Schevill, who has so painstakingly and 
piously been editing the standard edition of the works of that one-armed genius 
of Spanish letters, should gather gleanings of Cervantes’ many-sided literary 
achievements. His profound acquaintance with them has guided his selection 
of truly representative fragments. They give a well-rounded view of Cervantes’ 
versatile talent, including as they do, episodes from his pastoral novel, La 
Galatea, his comedias, his occasional poems, as well as from the productions for 
which he is chiefly remembered by posterity,—the Novelas ejemplares and the 
Don Quijote. If the editor has shown any preferences, it is for autobiographical 
passages in which the author has depicted himself. This instructive abridgment 
thus contains a selection of very characteristic episodes from the voluminous 
work of a world-genius, combined with the traces of self-portrayal imbedded in 
them. It, therefore, constitutes an excellent introduction to the understanding 
of works which have carried Spanish literature beyond its frontiers, the world 
over. 


El Libro de Buen Humor por L. B. Simpson y A. Torres-Rioseco, N. Y., Henry 
Holt & Co., [1932], 109 + XLIII pp. 


Parodying amusingly the title of the Libro de Buen Amor, the editors of 
this really entertaining volume have compiled the stories of their “excelente y 
querido abuelo” who had “perdido una pierna en la guerra” and who was cele- 
brated for “su eterna costumbre de fumar en una negra pipa,” to the great 
indignation of “mi buena madre.” This picturesque grandfather is well-read 
and inventive: he knows the folklore of the Spanish hearth, as well as the 
Thousand and One Nights, out of which he recounts the famous story of Abdul 
Hassam, that early version of the La Vida es Suefo theme, in which the hero is 
transported, while drugged, to the Caliphate’s palace, and awakens, perplexed, to 
find himself adulated as a powerful monarch. The tales range from this philoso- 
phic masterpiece to such animal satires as, for example, E/ Gato concienzudo, 
where the cat is so imbued with human morals that it can no longer devour a 
chicken without a subtle justification (as if it were a diplomat justifying a con- 
quest as “‘self-defense”) ; or to such burlesques on modern vagaries as El] Concurso 
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de Belleza, in which our simian ancestors are shown rivaling for beauty prizes 
after human example. These humorous stories, told in a simple, conversational 
style, should banish boredom from the classroom, yet their occasional ironical 
turns are offset, seriously enough, by questionnaires and elucidating notes which, 
as far as the student is concerned, combine the useful with the agreeable. 
BARBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY NOTES 


AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, Mass. Prof. A. H. Baxter is on a leave 
of absence; he is being replaced by Prof. Gaetano R. Aiello. 

CoicaTE University, Hamitton, N. Y. Prof. Wm. J. Everts will be 
absent during the academic year working in Paris on his doctoral dissertation 
on Pierre Mille. F. S. Crofts & Co. will publish shortly a History of French 
Literature translated by Prof. C. A. Choquette from the well-known work of 
Prof. Daniel Mornet. 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York. The latest publication of Dr. S. 
A. Rhodes is the beautiful volume, Stéphane Mallarmé, La Derniére Mode, which 
is being received with the same commendation as his Cult of Beauty in Charles 
Baudelaire. School of Business and Civic Administration: Alfred lacuzzi was 
granted the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia University on his 
dissertation The European Vogue of Favart. The Diffusion of the “Opéra 


Comique”’. 

Co._umBia University. Prof. Gustave Reynier of the Sorbonne has been 
elected a member of the Honorary Committee of the Publications of the In- 
stitute of French Studies. Prof. Reynier is highly esteemed as the author of 
Les Origines du Roman réaliste, Le Roman sentimental avant I’ Astrée, La Femme 
au XVII¢ siécle and of other works well known to scholars in the French field. 
Prof. A. Langfors, the well-known editor of the Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 
has also accepted to become a member of the Honorary Committee. On No- 
vember 19, 1932, a luncheon was given in honor of Prof. Paul Hazard under 
the auspices of the Women’s Graduate Club and the Publications of the In- 
stitute of French Studies. it was very well attended, and a number of uni- 
versities were represented. The speakers included: Professors Hazard, Louis 
Cons, H. Carrington Lancaster and Earle B. Babcock. The latest volumes issued 
by the Publications of the Institute of French Studies include: G. L. van 
Roosbroeck, Persian Letters before Montesquieu; S. A. Rhodes, Stéphane Mal- 
larmé, La Derniére Mode; A. lacuzzi, The European Vogue of Favart. The 
Diffusion of the “Opéra Comique”; G. M. Spring, The Vitalism of Count de 
Gobineau; G. L. Trager, The Use of the Latin Demonstratives (Especially Ille 
and Ipse) up to 600 A. D., as the Source of the Romance Article; H. L. 
Humphreys, A Study of Dates and Causes of Case Reduction in the Old-French 
Pronoun; L. A. Ondis, Phonology of the Cilentan Dialect. With a Word Index 
and Dialect Texts; G. L. van Roosbroeck, Boileau, Racine, Furetiére, etc.: 
Chapelain Décoiffé (A Battle of Parodies); etc. The following doctoral dis- 
sertations have been presented and accepted: M. Barras, The Stage Controversy 
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in France from Corneille to Rousseau; L. H. Skinner, Collin d’Harleville, 
Dramatist (1755-1806); M. Brussaly, The Political Ideas of Stendhal; F. Hier, 
La Musique dans ’CEuvre de Marcel Proust; C. Cooperman, The Esthetics of 
Stéphane Mallarmé; J. Misrahi, Le Roman des Sept Sages; etc. Dr. Irving Brown 
is away on a leave of absence; his book, Romany Road, was published last 
Autumn by Harrison Smith and Robert Haas and is a novel giving a complete 
picture of Nomad Gypsy life, with France, Spain and Mexico, as well as the 
United States, as the background. 

Harvarp UNIversity, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Alex. J. Denomy is working 
on a doctoral dissertation dealing with The Old French Life of Saint Agnes. 

MiaMa University, Oxrorp, O. L. H. Skinner presented to Columbia 
University as his doctoral dissertation Collin d’Harleville, Dramatist (1755- 
1806), which was unanimously accepted. 

Onto University, ATHENS. L. A. Ondis received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Columbia University on his dissertation Phonology of the Cilentan Dialect. 
With a Word Index and Dialect Texts. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE. The work which is 
being undertaken by the Institute of French Education, of which Prof. F. Ernst 
is Director and M. Paul R. Blanchet is Secretary, is most fruitful. Dr. Francis 
M. du Mont is the Head of the Dept. of Romance Languages. 


UNIversiTy OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. Dept. of Spanish and Portu- 
guese: Prof. Erasmo Buceta, who has recently been made Corresponding Mem- 
ber of both the Spanish Academy and the Spanish Academy of History, is on a 
leave of absence which he will spend in Spain. Prof. C. E. Kany has returned. 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish held their annual meeting of 
1932 in San Francisco on December 29 and 30. Prof. S. G. Morley of this 
Dept., who is President of the organization, presided. In December, 1932, Mr. 
Edward Eyring presented his doctoral dissertation entitled The Uses of the 
Accusative “A” in Certain Old Spanish Documents. The Ph.D. dissertations 
in preparation include: F. Sanchez, Apuntes para una edicién de LA PHI- 
LOSOPHIA VULGAR de Juan de Mal Lara; Dorothy Clarke, The Origins of 
the DECIMA and QUINTILLA in Connection with the Poetry of Vicente 
Espinel. Within the last two years the University Library has acquired a col- 
lection of more than 4000 copies of nineteenth century Spanish plays, a great 
number of which represent first editions. The collection includes both originals 
and translations from other languages. Dept. of French: Prof. R. T. Holbrook 
is in Europe on sabbatical leave. Francis J. Carmody has been added to the 
staff as an instructor. An edition of Guillaume de Saint-Pathus, Les Miracles 
de Saint Louis, by Prof. Percival B. Fay has been issued. The Ironic Temper, 
Anatole France and His Time by H. M. Chevalier has also appeared. 


University oF Catirornia, Los ANGELES. Prof. S. L. Millard Rosen- 
berg has been made a Corresponding Member of the Academia Espafiola. He is 
Corresponding Member of the Academia de Bellas Artes ( Vallodolid), and of the 
Hispanic Society of America. He obtained his Ph.D. degree at the Univ. of 
Pennsylvania as a student of Prof. Rennert. He also holds a degree from the 
Université de Grenoble. He taught at Swarthmore College and Girard College, 
and, since 1922, he has been a member of the faculty of this University. He 
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was Lecturer at the Universidad Nacional, Mexico, in 1924. As Associate 
Editor of Hispania and regular contributor to other modern language journals, 
as an author of critical editions of works by Calderén, Lope de Vega, and 
Armendariz; (with Romero de Terreros) of Mexico Virreinal and Tradiciones 
y Leyendas Mexicanas; (with E. H. Templin) anthologies of Mexican verse and 
prose; and, with other collaborators of critical texts of Baroja, Concha Espina, 
Ricardo Leén, Rubén Dario, Antonio Heras, and others,—he has been very 
active in the Spanish field. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Miss Terrell Tatum has been 
made acting head of the Spanish Dept. Miss Neblett resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at Southern College. 

UNIvErRsITY OF CoLorapo, BouLper. Roy A. Cox, who recently pub- 
lished The Dominant Ideas of Guy de Maupassant, is on a leave of absence in 
France. The University will issue shortly Prof. Faye’s study, Equivalence 
passé défini-imparfait en ancien francais, as well as Prof. Cuthbertson’s Poetry 
of José Marmol and its Sources. 

Universiry OF MarYLANpD, CoLttece Park. Dr. H. A. Deferrari has 
resigned to become Professor of Romanic Languages at the Catholic University 
in Washington, D. C. New members in the Department this year are Asst. 
Prof. W. F. Falls, formerly Instructor in the Univ. of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
G. B. Roessing, who has transferred from Allegheny College to an Instructor- 
ship at Maryland. Miss Margaret Herting and Miss Helen Reed have been made 
graduate assistants. Dr. Falls’ thesis on Buffon et l’agrandissement du Jardin 
du Roi is being published this year in the Nouvelles Archives, one of the pub- 
lications of the National Museum of Natural History in Paris. 

University OF MicHIGAN, ANN Arsor. Prof. H. P. Thieme, Head of 
the Department, is spending a sabbatical year in Paris. The publication of the 
first volume of his new Bibliography of French Literature from 1800 to 1930 
is being printed, and the second and third volumes are expected to be com- 
pleted in April and July. During Prof. Thieme’s absence, Prof. C. P. Wagner 
is Acting Chairman of the Dept. of Romance Languages. Prof. J. E. Ehrhard 
is the author of Le Roman francais depuis Marcel Proust, published by the 
Nouvelle Revue Critique, October, 1932. 

University oF NortH Caroirna, CHapet Hiri. Prof. N. B. Adams is 
on leave of absence. 

UnIversITy OF OKLAHOMA, NorMaNn. Alfonso Reyes, Mexican Am- 
bassador to Brazil, distinguished scholar and essayist, has joined the staff of 
Books Abroad as Contributing Editor. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EuGENeE. Prof. Timothy Cloran, who was on 
leave of absence in 1931-32, has returned. Perry D. Woods was granted the 
degree of Ph.D. on his dissertation A Study of the History of the -RA Verb 
Form in Spanish-American Writings. Prof. Leavitt O. Wright’s book, The 
-RA Verb Form in Spain, has appeared. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. The first number of the 
Hispanic Review, published by the University of Pennsylvania Press, appeared 
January 1, 1933. The following doctoral dissertations are ready for presenta- 
tion: Francis J. Cummings, Caesar’s Vocabulary as Reflected in French; Eunice 
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J. Gates, The Metaphors of Luis de Gongora; Louisette E. Reichenburg, The 
Quarrel of the “Bouffons” and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


University OF Wisconsin, Mapison. Dept. of French: Prof. C. D. 
Zdanowicz will be on leave of absence and will spend the time in Europe. Prof. 
S. G. A. Rogers will return. The following doctoral dissertations have been 
presented and accepted: Mrs. Ethel G. Bennett, Contemporary Life and Events 
in Corneille’s Tragedies; Prof. R. F. Bradley, Jr., Ernest Feydeau, His Life and 
Works; Prof. André Lévéque, Francois de Curel; Miss Dorothy Penn, The 
Staging of the “Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages”; Miss Helen Pohle, 
The Judgment of Critics on Moliére’s “Misanthrope” as a Measure of his Skill 
as a Painter of Character; Mr. Wilson Wilmarth, The Literary Criticism of 
Etienne Pasquier. Doctoral dissertations in preparation include: Miss Catherine 
Staudt, Treatment of the Peasant in the French Theatre of the Eighteenth 
Century; Mr. J. Proctor Knott, L’Homme de Loi in the French Theatre; Mr. 
Francis Roy, Diderot’s Dramatic Theories; Miss Marjorie Covert, Comparative 
Study of English and French Drama, 1890 to 1910. Dept. of Spanish and 
Portuguese: The Research Committee of the University has renewed the grant 
to the Dept. for continuing the research in medieval Spanish studies under the 
direction of Prof. A. G. Solalinde. Appointments for this work have been given 
to Lawrence B. Kiddle, M.A., Wisconsin, 1930, Mack Singleton, M.A., Kansas, 
1929, Dwight Bolinger, M.A., Kansas, 1931, and Victor Oelschlager, M.A., 
Wisconsin, 1932. Doctoral degrees with a major in Spanish were granted during 
the academic year 1931-32 to Miss Elisa Pérez on her dissertation, La influencia 
del Romancero en Guillén de Castro, and to Oliver H. Hauptmann on his thesis, 
An Edition of the Translation of the Bible (Leviticus & Numbers) with Vocabu- 
lary, from the Escorial Manuscript 1, J. 4. Mr. Glenn R. Barr, M.A., Ohio 
State, 1927, who did graduate work toward the doctorate and assisted in ele- 
mentary Spanish, resumed his position of Asst. Professor at Miami University. 
Mr. Oliver H. Hauptmann, graduate legislative scholar in the department, spent 
the Summer in Spain and then resumed his duties as instructor in Spanish at the 
Univ. of Florida. Prof. J. H. Herriott spent last year in Spain on a fellowship 
granted by the American Council of Learned Societies, studying Aragonese 
dialects, and returned to his position of Asst. Professor of Spanish. Mr. Lloyd 
Kasten, Instructor, was awarded the Albert Markham Memorial Travelling 
Fellowship for the year 1932-33 and is in Spain doing research work on the 
manuscripts of the Secretum Secretorum. Mr. Lawrence Kiddle, research as- 
sistant in the department, spent the Summer in England and France. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, Mass. Miss Ruth Clark has pub- 
lished Strangers and Sojourners at Port Royal. 


Yate University, New Haven, Conn. The Yale Romanic Series has 
published since 1930: Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English Deists; 
Henry B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to the LIBRO DE BUEN 
AMOR of Juan Ruiz; Harold March, Frédéric Soulié, Novelist and Dramatist 
of the Romantic Period; Robert Chapman Bates, Le Conte dou Barril, Poéme 
du XIII¢ siécle par Jouham de La Chapelle de Blois; Henri Peyre, Louis Ménard 
(1822-1901) ; Bibliographie Critique de l’Hellénisme en France de 1843 a 1870; 
and announces as in preparation: Andrew R. Morehouse, Voltaire and Jean 
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Meslier; Albert Feuillerat, Comment Marcel Proust a retouché son roman; 
Raymond T. Hill, Two Old French Poems on the Life of Saint Tibaut; Henri 
Peyre, Shelley et la France; Robert C. Bates, Paraphrase of the Book of Job. 
An Unpublished MS.; Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the French Deists; 
Harold M. March, Erckmann-Chatrian. A Bibliographical and Critical Study; 
Joseph F. Jackson, The Life and Works of Louise Colet. The following doctoral 
dissertations are in preparation: Lyman W. Adams, Jr., Voltaire and Dryden, a 
Study in Literary Theory and Practice; Joseph M. Bernstein, Baudelaire as a 
Critic; George P. Borglum, Realism in the Poetry of the Seventeenth Century; 
Nelson H. Brooks, The Life and Poetry of Jean Labor; Helen M. Farrieres, 
Sophie Gay; Grant Gilmore, Stéphane Mallarmé; J. van Benschoten Griggs, 
Léon Gozlan; Marion A. Greene, Maurice Bouchor; John L. Lewine, Marcel 
Proust as a Critic of Art; Edith M. Mason, Collin d’Harleville; Karolena B. Head, 
A Critical Bibliography of Spanish American Literature in the Peruvian Peri- 
odicals of the Yale Library; Karl E. Shedd, Florencio Sénchez; Alberto Vazquez, 
Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza in Venice; Mary Manly, Augustinian Sources 
of the “Divine Comedy.” 
CaroLinE MATULKA 

New York City 


SOME RECENT FESTSCHRIFTEN 


The post-War period — in which it might seem that scholars as well as 
financiers were blessed with affluence — will probably go down in the history 
of scholarship as an epoch of Festschriften. It was inaugurated by the two 
imposing volumes dedicated to Menéndez Pidal, which were followed by the 
Mélanges Baldensperger and the Mélanges de Philologie offerts 4 M. Joban 
Vising (Goteborg, 1925, XII + 419 pp.). In 1927 was issued the Philologische 
Studien (Halle, 543 pp.), dedicated to Karl Voretzsch, to which the late Prof. 
Karl Pietsch, of the University of Chicago, contributed an article on the 
“Segundo Libro de la Demanda del Sancto Grial” (514-22). Two years later 
appeared the Bebrens-Festschrift (Jena and Leipzig, 1929, VII + 327 pp.), 
which, by good fortune, was presented to Prof. Dietrich Behrens on his 70th 
birthday, a few months before his death on Dec. 18, 1929; and the Philologisch- 
Philosophische Studien (Berliner Beitrige zur Romanischen Philologie, Band 1), 
offered to Prof. Eduard Wechssler on Oct. 19, 1929, to which the sole American 
contributor was Prof. A. H. Krappe, who wrote on “The Marquis of Carabas”’. 


In 1930 came the second volume of the Estudios eruditos in memoriam de 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, X +- 758 pp.), the first volume having 
appeared in 1927, one year after the death of the Spanish scholar (Jan. 17, 
1926). American contributors to the second volume include the following: 
Philip H. Churchman, “Ningund Rey: A Preliminary Study” (535-38); A. M. 
Espinosa, “Apuntaciones para un diccionario de nuevomejicanismos” (615-25) ; 
the late H. A. Rennert, “Para el texto de la comedia El sembrar en buena tiera 
(479-94); J. E. Gillet, “Torres Naharro and the Spanish Drama of the 16th 
Century” (437-68); J. P. W. Crawford, “An Early 19th Century English 
Version of La Estrella de Sevilla” (495-505); and E. Buceta, “Relaciones anglo- 
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hispanas: Apuntes preliminares para un estudio de las traducciones inglesas de 
romances en el primer tercio del siglo XIX” (301-17). 

Shortly after the appearance of the Todd Memorial Volumes (cf. RoMANIC 
Review, XXIII, 1932, pp. 184-85), came A Miscellany of Studies in Romance 
Languages and Literatures Presented to Leon E. Kastner (Cambridge, Eng., 
1932, XII + 576 pp.), in which the contributions from American scholars 
are: A. C. L. Brown, “Another Analogue to the Grail Story” (85-93); R. S. 
Loomis, “‘ ‘Chastel Bran’, ‘Dinas Bran’ and the Grail Castle” (342-50); W. A. 
Nitze, “On the Origin of ‘Pelles’ (361-63) ; and J. J. Parry, “A Variant Version 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia” (364-69). 

These memorable volumes, as well as others that may have been overlooked, 
reveal that scholars, at least, took advantage of those years of financial prosperity 
to express their gratitude to their beloved teachers and colleagues. 


.L¢G 
VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—THE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR FRANZO- 
SISCHEN UND ENGLISCHEN UNTERRICHT, of Berlin, contained in its issue of 
Nov. 15 (Band, 31; Heft 5, pp. 299-301) an article entitled “The Institute of 
French Studies, Columbia University, New York,” by Dr. Arpad Steiner. After 
having made a brief review of most of the Publications of the Institute as well 
as of the Romanic Review, Dr. Steiner states in conclusion: “Das Erwahnte 
hat aber wohl angedeutet, dass die Sammlung in ihrer frischen Kraft und ehr- 
geizigen, rastlosen Tatigkeit das Amerikanertum im besten Sinne des Wortes 
darstellt."—-At THE UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM, on Tuesday, Dec. 13, 1932, 
Dr. A. J. Daniéls, S. J., defended publicly his dissertation on Les Rapports entre 
Saint Francois de Sales et les Pays-Bas, 1550-1700. As is customary in Holland, 
he also presented for discussion a certain number of “stellingen”, or oral theses, 
of which one was: “The objections of Bernard Fay (Doutes et Réflexions sur 
PEtude de la Littérature in THE Romanic Review, XIX, 1928, 99-114) 
against the literary-historical method of Daniel Mornet are unfounded.”—Dnr. 
C. H. Pace, of Gilmanton, N. H., who, while Professor of Romance Languages 
at Columbia University rendered great service to our field of study in the early 
years of the present century, is now offering his valuable works for sale at 
specially reduced prices. They include three editions of his beautiful verse 
translation of selected poems of Ronsard, of which Andrew Lang wrote in the 
Nation: “The translator is much to be congratulated on his triumphs while 
pouring the wine ‘from the golden into the silver cup’”; three editions of his 
British Poets of the Nineteenth Century; his Chief American Poets; his Japanese 
Poetry: four editions of his translations of Moliére into English blank verse, in- 
cluding Tartuffe, or The Hypocrite, The Miser and The Learned Ladies, all of 
which were presented on the American stage before the War; and his translation 
of Anatole France’s two-act comedy, The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, 
which was first given in a memorable production by Granville Barker at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, New York, in 1915 and has since had countless productions in 
the United States, London and elsewhere. THE RomManic REviEW urges its 
subscribers and friends to purchase one or more of these works as a fitting testi- 
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monial to a distinguished scholar and poet who had the courage to uphold our 
cause at the height of its unpopularity and thereby helped to pave the way for 
America’s intervention on the side of the Allies in the War.—THE CONFERENCE 
or Universities was held at New York University on Nov. 15-17, 1932. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the universities of the Latin nations represented at the Con- 
ference, including the names of their delegates: Belgium: Brussels, Prof. Paul E. 
Dumont, Ph.D.; Louvain, M. Guilday; France: Lyon, Prof. A. Philip; Paris, Louis 
G. Labat, B. és L., M.D.; Italy: Padua, Vice-Consul G. Serasini, LL.D.; Rome, J. 
L. Gerig, A.M., Ph.D., Litt.D.; Latin America: Argentina, National University, 
Prof. A. Guido; Ecuador, Central University, E. Portes, Sc.B.; Guatemala, Na- 
tional University, Vice-Consul H. Giron, Sc.B., D.D.S.; Mexico, National Uni- 
versity, Educational Attaché J. M. Bejarano, A.B.; Switzerland: Neufchitel, 
L. C. Jones, Sc.B., A.M., D. és L. In addition thereto the University of Mon- 
treal, Canada, was represented by Philippe de La Rochelle, B. és L. The 52 
foreign universities represented at the Conference were from the following 
countries: Austria, 1; Belgium, 2; British Empire, 22; Bulgaria, 1; China, 1; 
France, 2; Germany, 3; Greece, 1; Hawaii, 1; Holland, 1; Italy, 2; Jugoslavia, 
1; Latin America, 4; Latvia, 1; Luthuania, 1; Palestine, 1; Poland, 3; Syria, 1; 
Switzerland, 1; Turkey, 2. More than 170 American universities and colleges 
and 63 American learned societies and foundations sent delegates to the Con- 
ference.—THE Doarp oF EpucaTtion of New York City announced on Nov. 
15 that 68,339 pupils are studying French in the senior high schools and that 
38,668 are beginning the subject in the junior institutions. The total, 107,007, 
is 7,682 or 7.7% greater than last year. There are 23,496 pupils taking German, 
20% more than in 1931 and 200% more than five years ago. Spanish, with an 
enrolment of 40,756, shows an increase of 3.2% over 1931, and Italian, with 
6,153, an increase of 19.3%. It was further announced that hereafter foreign- 
language films, depicting the life, customs, art and history of foreign lands, 
will be used as auxiliaries to ordinary methods of teaching —PrinceToN UNt- 
VERSITY received recently a gift of nearly 2,000 volumes and more than 1,000 
pamphlets on the French Revolution. The collection, said to be the finest of 
its kind in America, was donated in memory of W. D. Weaver, its original com- 
piler. Besides much valuable material relating to Mirabeau, Robespierre, Marat, 
Camille Desmoulins and other leaders of the Revolution, the collection contains 
a copy of Duaxion-Lavaysse’s Letters, one of the three that are known to exist.— 
DarTMOUTH COLLEGE received on Dec. 16 a valuable gift of World War 
papers from its distinguished alumnus, Edward Tuck, ’62, of Paris. The most 
significant items in the collection are a complete set of official communiqués 
regarding military operations by the French Army from Aug. 4, 1914 to Nov. 
11, 1918, and a complete set of the Bulletin des Armées (276 vols.) .—VistTING 
Proressors from the Latin nations teaching in American universities during 
the present academic year include the following: Brown University, A. J. 
Farmer, Professor of French, Grenoble; University of Buffalo, Bernard Fay, 
Professor of American History and Culture, Collége de France; Columbia, Paul 
Hazard, Professor of Comparative Literature, Collége de France, and Georges 
Ascoli, Professor of French Literature, Sorbonne; Harvard, Pierre Caron, Chief 
of the Modern History Section, Archives Nationales, and Henri Guy, Rector of 
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Grenoble; Smith College, Giuseppe Borgese, Professor of Aesthetics, Milan; 
Yale, Gaetano Salvemini, formerly Professor of History, Florence, Marcel Au- 
bert, Professor of the History of Art, Ecole des Chartes, and Henri Focillon, 
Professor of Art, Sorbonne.-—AMBASSADOR CLAUDEL was awarded on Oct. 20 
the LL.D. degree by the University of the State of New York at Albany. The 
degree was presented by Dr. F. P. Graves, State Commissioner of Education, on 
behalf of the Regents—THe First Meetinc of the newly founded Belgian 
Division of the Mod. Lang. Association of America was held at Yale University 
on Dec. 29. It was successful and drew an attendance of about 30 scholars. 
Several papers were presented, viz., B. M. Woodbridge, Franz Hellens (read by 
title); M. Chazin, Mile Mali, Disciple d’Emerson; R. Pope, Nature Feeling in 
Camille Lemonnier, the novelist; H. R. Hays, Foreign Influences in the Work 
of the Great Flemish Poet, Karel van de Woestijne; L. Verriest, Technical In- 
novations in the Poetry of André Van Hasselt, the Franco-Belgian writer. In 
connection with the recently founded Belgian series of publications, this new 
division will no doubt stimulate interest in the literature and languages of this 
small, but culturally significant country.—A BiocraPpHy of Mattia Montecchi, 
Italian patriot and one of the Triumviri of the Roman Republic in 1849, has 
recently been published by the Comitato Romano of the Societa Nazionale per 
la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. The author is Ettore Montecchi, son of 
Mattia, and formerly a teacher of Italian in New York City. Three-quarters 
of the volume is devoted to correspondence and documents.—Larcapio HEARN’S 
unpublished manuscript translation of Théophile Gautier’s Avatar was sold at 
an auction in New York on Dec. 15 for $420.—Two Mexican ScHo.ars, H. 
Vasquez Santana and I. Davila Garibi, are issuing a monthly Calendario bilingiie 
de fiestas tipicas, containing a detailed list and description of Indian dances and 
festivals held throughout the country. Sr. Santana is the author of several 
volumes on Mexican folksongs.—THe University or Paris increased its total 
registration from 31,886 in 1931 to 33,821 for the current session, according 
to an announcement issued on Nov. 22. The total number of foreigners, how- 
ever, declined from 7,751 to 7,504, notwithstanding the fact that the number 
of foreign medical students increased from 2,220 to 2,332. The number of 
women students showed also an increase, from 8,487 in 1931 to 9,252 this year. 
These women students, according to the New York Times of Nov. 23, “are en- 
rolled in nearly all the courses.” The Cité Universitaire is housing this year 
1,860 students, of whom more than 800 are foreigners. The new dormitories 
opened in the Cité last autumn are the Cuba House, the most luxurious of all 
the buildings, with 70 rooms, each with bath and telephone, library, smoking 
room and restaurant, and the Swiss Hostel with 60 rooms. The House of the 
French Provinces, containing 325 rooms, was opened in January. The charge 
for each room in the latter is 200 fr. a month, including baths and service. At 
the Emile and Louise Deutsch de la Meurthe Foundation, more than 700 students 
applied for the 80 rooms available for sons and daughters of poor families.— 
THe Unrversiry oF Paris awarded on Nov. 5 an honorary doctor’s degree to 
Prof. E. S. Staaff, of the University of Upsala, for his detailed and illuminating 
studies on the Romance languages. At the same time an honorary degree in 
law was awarded to Wm. D. Guthrie, of New York, President of the France- 
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America Society —THE BisLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE announced on Nov. 10 
that a comprehensive system of cross-indexing of its immense collection of books 
had been devised. It is now hoped that the French Government or private in- 
dividuals will provide the considerable sum of money required for carrying out 
the project.—NAaPpoLEeon’s Tureries Liprary, taken to Vienna in 1814 by 
Marie Louise, was loaned last autumn to the Chateau de Malmaison by a Berlin 
bookseller who has offered it for sale. The Emperor had two libraries, the above- 
mentioned collection and the Malmaison library, the latter of which was in- 
herited from Josephine on her death in 1814 by Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais 
and has since been acquired by the French Government and restored to its 
original shelves. The Tuileries collection, now the property of Archduke Franz 
Salvator, consists of splendidly bound classics, scientific works, volumes on the 
characteristics and customs of foreign peoples, religion, history, philosophy, and, 
most important of all, 23 cases of maps, bearing blue pencil marks made by 
Napoleon in the course of his campaigns.—PresweNT LEBRUN laid, on Nov. 
6, the cornerstone for the new library of his Alma Mater, the University of 
Nancy, and inaugurated its University City. The library is to be erected on the 
site of the one destroyed by fire caused by the German bombardment of Oct. 
31, 1918.—TuHe Betcian CoLoniaAL GOVERNMENT announced on Nov. 17 
that it had devised a plan of providing the larger cities in the Congo with 
libraries consisting of books of reference and of recent studies on Central African 
colonization and research work.—SoTHEBY’s of London held, on Nov. 14-15, 
an auction sale of 494 valuable printed books and manuscripts. The gem of the 
sale was a Chansonnier, a vellum MS, written in a beautiful batarde hand by a 
Burgundian scribe around 1470, that originally belonged to the Marquis Jean- 
Joseph Dort de Laborde, and which was sold by order of the present Marquis. 
Only three other MSS of this date and type seem to be known, and they are all 
in public libraries——Harvarp University has undertaken, in cooperation with 
the government of the Irish Free State, a five-year survey of Ireland, which will 
embrace archaeology, social and economic life, material civilization and physical 
anthropology. This is said to be the first complete survey ever made of a 
modern nation. The archaeological phase, which was begun last Summer, has 
already revealed a “crannog”, or lake dwelling of the 10th century in County 
Westmeath, which archaeologists believe was inhabited for nearly 1,000 years 
by the ancient Irish, and a huge stone grave mound at Knockast, containing 43 
burials going back to about 500 B.C. As Ireland is a veritable mine of archaeo- 
logical remains, this systematic survey will doubtless prove of incalculable value 
to scholars. 


NEcROLOGY—OTHON Goepp GuERLAC, the highly esteemed Professor of 
Romance Languages and Literatures at Cornell University, died at Ithaca, N. 
Y., on Jan. 16 after a brief illness. Prof. Guerlac was born at St. Louis, of 
French-Alsatian parentage, on Oct. 4, 1870. He was educated in France and 
served in the French army. In 1893 the University of Paris awarded him the 
M.A. degree and in 1897 that of LL.B. After his return to the United States 
he was made Assistant Professor of French at Cornell in 1904 and occupied that 
position until 1919 when he was promoted to the above professorship. During 
the World War Prof. Guerlac was mobilized in the 89th Territorial Regiment 
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in Aug., 1915, was made Attaché of the French Foreign Office in April, 1917, 
and was later elevated to membership in the French High Commission to the 
United States, in which capacity he served from Nov., 1917, to Aug., 1919. 
As a testimonial of appreciation of his services the French Government conferred 
upon him the rank of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1919. Prof. Guerlac 
was for many years a contributor to American and French magazines and news- 
papers, was correspondent of Le Temps of Paris for 10 years, and from Oct., 
1927, until his death he wrote for Current History its monthly chronicle of 
events in France and Belgium. His publications include a translation of Booker 
T. Washington’s Up From Slavery into French under the title of L’Autobio- 
graphie d’un Négre (1903); Les Citations frangaises (1931), a French equiva- 
lent of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations; and editions of the following class-texts: 
Selections From Standard French Authors (1905); Anatole France, Le Livre 
de mon Ami (1905) ; and Edouard Pailleron, L’Etincelle (1906). Prof. Guerlac 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Helen Finch Guerlac, whom he married at Ithaca 
on Sept. 1, 1908, and a son, Henry E. Guerlac.—Francis Harris ABBor, Pro- 
fessor of French in the University of Virginia, died suddenly at Charlottesville 
on Jan. 26. He was born at Bellevue on Dec. 3, 1877. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1895 and was graduated both B.A. and M.A. in July, 
1899. After two years of study at Gottingen and Leipzig, he taught English 
at Marion Military Institute in Alabama from 1902 to 1904 and then became 
Professor of Rhetoric at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Later he was appointed 
Instructor in French at Johns Hopkins, passing therefrom to the University of 
Chicago, where he held a similar appointment. In 1919 he returned to his Alma 
Mater as Adjunct Professor of French and seven years later was promoted to a 
full professorship. In codperation with Dr. Richard H. Wilson, Prof. Abbot 
established Romania, the University’s Romance Department, which is now in- 
stalled in one of the historic pavilions on the lawn. He also composed the music 
for the volume entitled Eight Negre Songs. Prof. Abbot never married and is 
survived by two sisters and a nephew, Prof. Charles Henderson of the University 
of Virginia—Honort VamLLaNncourt, who founded La Société Canadienne 
d’Opérette in 1921, died at Montreal on Jan. 26. After having studied at the 
Collége d’Iberville, he began his professional career in 1917 in the leading réle 
in Les Noces de Jeannette, one of the most pretentious French productions ever 
given in Montreal.—A.rrepo Bos, Italo-American journalist, died on Jan. 15 
at Jersey City, N. J. He was born at Palombaia, Italy, on Aug. 22, 
1872, and came to the United States in 1899, where he soon joined 
the staff of the New Yorkdaily, I] Progresso Italo-Americano, of which 
he became Managing Editor. He was author of Cinquant’ anni di vita italiana 
in America.—EuGENE Brieux, famous dramatist and member of the French 
Academy, died at Nice on Dec. 6. He was born in Paris on Jan. 19, 
1858, and, having been left an orphan at the age of 14, he was self-educated. 
After having served as a bank-clerk, he drifted into writing, becoming first a 
journalist, then a playwright. Speaking later in life of his moralizing tendency, 
he said: “Had I lived in the 17th century I should have been a preacher; as it 
is I write plays.” His first play, written in collaboration with Gaston Salandri, 
was produced in Paris in 1879, and, consisting only of one act, failed to attract 
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attention. His first success was Ménages d’artistes, presented at the Théatre 
Libre in 1890. His two best plays are generally believed to be Les Avariés, 
completed in 1902 and produced by Lugné-Poé at the Théatre de I’CEuvre in 
1903, which had a marked success in New York in 1913 when it was given in 
English as Damaged Goods; and La Robe Rouge (1900), which under the title 
of The Red Robe, enjoyed a long run in New York about ten years ago, with 
Lionel Barrymore in its chief réle. He was author of more than 30 plays.— 
SALOMON RerNnacH, Director of the National Museum of Antiquities in St. 
Germain-en-Laye since 1902, and one of France’s greatest archaeologists, died 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer on Nov. 4. Born at St. Germain on Aug. 29, 1858, Dr. 
Reinach was educated at the Ecole Normale in Paris and attended the Ecole 
Francaise at Athens in 1879. He was joint editor of La Revue Archéologique, 
and a member of the Académie des Inscriptions since 1896 (President in 1906). 
He was author of more than 70 volumes and of about 5,000 articles on art, 
religion, philosophy, etc. His chief works include Apollo, a history of art, 
which was issued in more than 96 French editions besides many foreign transla- 
tions; Manuel de philologie classique, written between 1880 and 1884; La 
Nécropole de Myrina, in collaboration with E. Potter; Répertoire de la statuaire 
grecque et romaine (3 vols.; 1897-98); the huge Répertoire de peinture du 
Moyen Age et de la Renaissance, 1250-1580, a standard work; Répertoire de 
vases peints grecs et étrusques; Cultes, mythes et religions; Lettres 4 Zoé, a gen- 
eral history of philosophy; etc. He took an active part in the famous Glozel 
controversy, maintaining that the objects found there revealed markings of an 
alphabet more than 6,000 years old, far antedating the Phoenician alphabet.— 
ANpRE LaFonp, Director of the Journal de Rouen and author of New York, 
Twenty-Eight, to which was awarded the Strasburger prize, died on Oct. 29 
in Rouen in the 42nd year of his age. During his visit to New York in July, 
1928, he presented, in behalf of the city of Rouen, a bronze plaque to Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd in commemoration of his arrival at Ver-sur-Mer in 
1927 after his flight from Long Island.—Prince JoacHim NaPoLton Murat, 
head of the Murat family, died at the Chateau de Chambly, Oise, on Nov. 2 at 
the age of 76. He was a great-grandson of Napoleon’s cavalry Marshal and of 
Caroline Bonaparte, Napoleon’s youngest sister. His paternal grandfather, 
Lucien, the Marshal’s second son, came to the United States in 1825 and joined 
his uncle, Joseph Bonaparte, former King of Spain, then living in Philadelphia. 
In 1827 Lucien married Miss Georgina Frazier, an heiress of Bordentown, N. J., 
who, after the loss of her fortune, established there a fashionable school for 
girls. Prince Joachim’s father was their eldest son, who married Maley Berthier, 
daughter of the Prince of Wagram, and died in 1901. Prince Joachim was 
born at Boissy-St. Léger, on Feb. 28, 1856, and married at Paris in 1884 Cécile 
Ney d’Elchingen, great-granddaughter of Marshal Ney. The Murat home in 
the rue Monceau, Paris, contains many souvenirs of George Washington, whose 
grandniece, Catharina Dudley, married Marshal Murat’s eldest son, Napoléon 
Achille-—Prerre CarriEr-BELLEvsE, noted French painter, who was a son of 
Albert Ernest Carrier-Belleuse (1824-87), the sculptor, died in Paris on Jan. 
1, 1933. He was born in Paris on Jan. 29, 1851, and studied painting under 
Cabanel and decoration in the studio of Paul-Victor Galland. He married 
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Mlle Thérése Duhamel-Surville, greatniece of Balzac. Among his many paint- 
ings are “Le Miroir”, a nude, now in the Versailles Museum; “La Danseuse 
attachant son soulier”, in the Dunkerque Museum; “Tendre Aveu”, in the 
Museum of the City of Paris; and three panoramas, “Lourdes” (1880), “Jeanne 
d’Arc” (1889) and “Le Panthéon de la Guerre”, completed with the aid of 
Auguste Francois Gorguet and other incapacitated artists in 1919. The 
“Panthéon” was displayed in New York and other cities in 1927. In November, 
1931, it was purchased by a group of citizens of Washington, D. C., and was 
exhibited during the Bicentennial ANporE Mare, French artist, died in Paris 
on Nov. 3 in his 47th year. His painting of the funeral of Marshal Foch was 
presented by the American Legion to the Versailles Palace Museum. His pic- 
tures also adorn the salon of the S. S. “Ile-de-France.”"—Mme IsaBELLE 
Massteu, née Jeanne-Isabelle Bauche, French explorer, died in Paris on Dec. 7 
at the age of 89. Born and educated in Paris, she was given charge, about the 
beginning of this century, of several Asiatic missions and was a laureate of the 
Paris Geographical Society. Among her books are How I Traversed Indo-China 
and Nepal and the Himalayan Countries, both crowned by the French Academy. 
For many years she was a contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes.—Manr tin 
Gents Acuiiar, well-known Catalonian writer, died at Barcelona on Dec. 10, 
at the age of 85.—AmabEo Vives, Spanish composer, died of heart disease at 
Madrid on Dec. 1 at the age of 61. His new opera, Talisman, had been billed 
for the National Lyric Theatre on Dec. 2, but the performance was postponed.— 
RaFAEL VERA DE Corpova, painter and writer, was killed when struck by a 
bus in Mexico City on Jan. 22. He was Director of the Mexican open-air art 
school—GrorcE SaINTsBuRY, distinguished critic and England’s foremost 
authority on French literature, died at Bath on Jan. 28 in his 88th year. Inas- 
much as his biography was related in detail in the public press of Jan. 29, it 
may suffice to list here some of his more important works dealing with French 
literature as well as with literary criticism in general. They are: A Primer of 
French Literature (1866; 1880); A Short History of French Literature (1882; 
6th ed., 1901) ; French Lyrics: Selected and Annotated (1883); A Short History 
of the Life and Writings of Le Sage (1888) ; Essays on French Novelists (1891) ; 
Specimens of French Literature (2nd ed., 1892); The Flourishing of Romance 
and the Rise of Allegory (1897); A History of Criticism (3 vols., 1900-04) ; 
Loci Critici : Passages Illustrative of Critical Theory and Practice from 
Aristotle Downward (1903); A History of Critical and Literary Taste in 
Europe (2 vols., 1906); A History of the French Novel to the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century (2 vols., 1917-19); Collected Essays and Papers (4 vols., 
1924) ; editions of the works of Montaigne, Racine, etc.; and finally prefatory 
memoirs to Gil Blas and Mme de Staél’s Corinne.—JEAN INJALBERT, a member 
for sculpture of the Academy of Fine Arts, died in Paris on Jan. 20 at the age 
of 87. He was a native of Béziers and won the Prix de Rome in 1874 and the 
Grand Prix of the Exposition Universelle of 1889. His “Large Vase with 
Nymphs and Satyrs” is in the Luxembourg. During the last 20 years of his 
life he was chief instructor at the Beaux Arts. 


Music—Jean Baptiste Lutty (1632-87), founder of French opera, has 
lately become the vogue of his adopted country. Henry Pruniéres, who is 
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publishing his complete works, explains this resurrection as due to the “melodic 
beauty” of his airs, the “psychological verity” of his recitatives and the “dra- 
matic vigor” of his operas—THeE Paris Optra recently gave Alfred Bachelet’s 
new opera, Le Jardin sur P’Oronte, of which the libretto was drawn from the 
novel of the same name by the late Maurice Barrés (1922). Franc-Nohain, 
who prepared the libretto, is also author of the sprightly text of Maurice Ravel’s 
PHeure espagnole. In his review of the opera, Henry Pruniéres, who finds lit- 
tle to approve either in the words or music, states that the “press was warm, the 
public glacial."—THe Opéra-Comigue lately turned over to the Opéra its 
valuable collection of historical operatic material, and it is now suggested, ac- 
cording to the New York Times “that the same thing be done with the archives 
of the Théatre Francais in order to make a genuine Musée du Théatre for 
Paris.” The Opéra Library contains some 30,000 volumes and pamphlets, more 
than 60,000 pictures of costumes, including 438 designs by Boucher and Wat- 
teau, more than 10,000 reproductions of theatrical costumes, portraits of artists, 
sketches for settings of hundreds of operas dating back to 1875, programs and 
autographs from the early 17th century on, and published and unpublished 
scores of operas and ballets produced since 1671.—C.iaupe Desussy’s first 
wife, née Rosalie Texier, who, after her divorce in 1904, lived in retirement in 
Paris, died in December. She was married to the composer in 1899 and is said 
to have inspired him to write the music for Pelléas et Mélisande (1902).—A 
Bust or Desussy, by Louise Ochsé, was unveiled recently at the Colén in 
Buenos Aires.—FLORENT ScHMiTT, the French composer, made his first public 
appearance in New York on Nov. 27 under the auspices of the League of Com- 
posers. He played his piano quintet, which was published in 1908 when 
Debussy, Ravel and Vincent d’Indy were struggling for ascendancy in France. 
Notwithstanding its age, the quintet was acclaimed with unanimity, which re- 
veals, according to Olin Downes in the New York Times, that it has “the 
qualities of real music.”—CHARLES KorcHLIN, the French composer, reached 
the age of 65 and wrote more than 100 pieces, before giving his first concert 
on Nov. 28 last. Henry Pruniéres, writing in the New York Times of Dec. 18, 
regrets the injustice of the public towards this gifted composer.—GaBRIEL 
PrernE has been succeeded at the Colonne Orchestra by Paul Paray, a young 
conductor of great ability —JEAN FRANCAIx’s symphony, played in November 
by the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, received the warm approval of musical 
Paris, according to Henry Pruniéres in the Times of Dec. 4. It gives one a 
much better idea of the magnificent gifts of this young man, scarce 20 years 
old, than his Bagatelles for string quartet and piano heard at the Festival of 
Vienna in 1931.—TeEN ITatian Composers, viz., Ottorino Respighi, Giuseppe 
Mule, Ildebrando Pizzetti, Riccardo Zandonai, Alberto Gasco, Alceo Toni, Ric- 
cardo Pick-Mangiagalli, Guido Guerrini, Gennaro Napoli and Guido Zuffellato, 
astounded musical Italy on Dec. 26 by issuing a manifesto against modern 
music. “We are against this art,” they state, “which cannot have and does not 
have any human content and desires to be merely a mechanical demonstration 
and a cerebral puzzle.” And they conclude by saying that they aim to give 
young people “‘a sense of artistic discipline, although at the same time freely 
permitting every legitimate lyrical expression.” The New York Times of Dec. 
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28 observes that Mascagni, Marinuzzi, who is Director of the Rome Orchestra, 
and Alfredo Casella, a confirmed modernist, failed to sign the manifesto.— 
IMPORTANT ITALIAN music of the 17th and 18th centuries was heard in No- 
vember at a concert in Turin, organized by Alberto Gentile, music historian 
at Turin University, in memory of the late Luigi Torri, former director of the 
municipal library. Readers of the Romanic Review will recall that Prof. 
Torri discovered, some two years ago, MSS of this music in out-of-way places 
in Northern Italy. The selections played included Antonio Vivaldi’s Concerto 
Rustico and Concerto Madrigalesco, Francesco Gasparini’s Sonata a Sei, the 
overture to Tommaso Traetta’s opera, Zenobia, first performed in 1762 and 
since believed hopelessly lost, Benedetto Marcello’s Enghelberta, and, finally, 
Dufay’s canzone, Vergine bella che di sol vestita, in Torri’s transcription.— 
Tue First Fascist ART CONVENTION, lately held in Venice, was presided over 
by Giuseppe Mulé, Commissioner of the National Musicians Syndicate, who 
stressed “the pedagogic progress attained in Italian conservatories, the greater 
accessibility of the operatic stage to young composers” and the improvement of 
artistic standards. Other reports made were those of Adriano Lualdi on the 
recent music festival; F. Marinetti for literature; Forges Davanzati for the 
Society of Authors and Editors; Sardi for the royal cinema institute, “Luce”; 
Buronzo for the decorative arts and handicrafts; and Maraini for the plastic 
arts.—ILt Maccio MusicaLe FiorENTINO, which will run from April 22 to 
June 5, will be inaugurated with La Vestale, conducted by Gui, and Cenerentola, 
conducted by Serafin. It will also include an exhibition of ancient and modern 
musical instruments, especially the viol, and a display of scenographic decora- 
tion. From April 30 to May 4 will be held Il Primo Congresso Internazionale 
di Musica, presided over by the writer, Ugo Ojetti, which aims to present a 
synthetic exposition of the outstanding problems of modern musical art and of 
which the program is divided into three sections, viz., Theoretical, Current and 
Practical Problems. Foreign composers who have accepted invitations to take 
part in the discussion include Bloch, Dukas, de Falla, Ravel and Roussel. Finally 
an Italian mystery of the Quattrocento will be presented in the cloisters of a 
Florentine church.—Tue INNo Det DecENNALE, which Mussolini commis- 
sioned Umberto Giordano to compose, upon the text of Gavino Gabriele, for 
the tenth anniversary of the Fascist revolution, was heard for the first time at 
La Scala in Milan in October. Though the simple music, with its martial be- 
ginning, aroused much enthusiasm, R. Hall well remarks that “from a rigorous 
musical standpoint it is what virtually all commissioned hymns have been and 
are.”——-THE CoMPETITION for a new Italian opera, sponsored by the National 
Theatre Committee and the Triennial International Exposition of Milan, closed 
on Feb. 16, 1933. The Committee will report its choice by May 16.—THE 
ITALIAN GOVERNMENT has appropriated 1,300,000 lire to help the forty-odd 
provincial opera houses. The money was raised by the Fascist Theatre Corpora- 
tion.—La Scaxa of Milan, which has a deficit of 2,000,000 lire, will probably 
be merged with the Royal Opera at Rome under State control. Novelties to be 
presented there this season include a one-act opera by Zandonai, entitled Una 
Partita and Iginio Robbiani’s Guido del Popolo, selected from 160 operas sub- 
mitted to the management. Both are based on librettos by Rossato. No suc- 
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cessor to Trentinaglia, who resigned last Summer as Director of La Scala, has 
yet been appointed.—Tue Artisti Lirict Associatt has taken over the San Carlo 
of Naples under a five-year concession and plans to amortize its deficit of 
2,200,000 lire through a loan. During the present season, which will last four 
months, there will be presented six local novelties, 18 revivals, six symphony 
concerts and a Wagnerian commemoration.—THE Rome Opera is also suffer- 
ing from the economic crisis. The expenses for last year amounted to more than 
$450,000, while the total receipts were only $180,000. The deficit was made 
up by the municipality—G1an Francesco Ma iptero has completed an opera 
on a libretto by Luigi Pirandello entitled La Favola del Figlio Cambiato. With 
the exception of Casella’s ballet, La Giara, this is the first work contributed by 
Pirandello to the operatic stage. It is also the first time Malipiero has used a 
libretto other than his own. Pirandello is said to be enthusiastic over the music, 
which he finds “phosphorescent in its clean-cut schematicism.”—MALIPIERO’s 
operatic triptych, Ii Mistero di Venezia, will be produced for the first time in 
full at Coburg this winter. The three parts are entitled Le Aquile di Aquileia, 
Il Finto Arlecchino, and I Corvi di San Marco. The same composer’s new violin 
concerto, written in 1931, was produced by Monteux in Amsterdam in De- 
cember, and his latest quartet for violin, viola, oboe and bassoon is scheduled 
to have its premiére in New York soon.—ILpEBRANDO PizzeTTI’s new song 
cycle, entitled Three Songs on Greek Texts, in the Italian translation of Pio 
Bondioli, was recently presented at the Milan Conservatory. The second lyric, 
set to a Sapho poem, Oscuro é il ciel, made the deepest impression, according to 
R. Hall in the New York Times of Jan. 1.—Vittorio Riett’s Serenata, con- 
ducted by Alfredo Casella, new Director of the Rome Philharmonic Academy, 
and Mario Labroca’s string quartet in G, first heard at the Venice festival, are, 
according to R. Hall, “among the most interesting chamber concert products 
to come from ‘young Italy’ in recent years.”—LOoNGHI’s new opera, Enrico III, 
will be presented at the Teatro Regio of Turin this season.—Pretro MascaGni 
is now working on his 15th opera, Nerone, based on a tragedy of the same name 
by Pietro Cossa (1830-80).—Franco Casavoia’s El Jorobado del Califa, with 
libretto by A. Rossato, was performed recently at the Colén in Buenos Aires. 
“The principal merit of its music,” writes La Nacién, “seemed to be reticence 
pushed at times almost to complete silence.” 


LrTERATURE, DRAMA AND FILMS—THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY of the first 
production of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac along with Walter Hampden’s 
850th performance of Brian Hooker’s translation of the play in the United 
States were celebrated at the New Amsterdam Theatre in New York on Dec. 
28 last. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, read a message from the Académie Francaise and commemo- 
rated Richard Mansfield’s first American performance in 1898. A large portrait 
bust of Constant Coquelin, for whom the play was written, was displayed in 
the lobby. However, Mr. Hampden’s revival of the play, which opened on Dec. 
26, failed to prove successful and was, therefore, withdrawn after a few per- 
formances.—Paut VALERY and Edouard Estaunié, both members of the French 
Academy, were prominently mentioned for the Nobel Prize of 1932.—TueE 
FrENCH AcapeMy conferred recently its novel prize upon Jacques Chardonne 
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for his romance entitled Claire. M. Chardonne, whose real name is Boutelleau, 
is the son of the former Anna Haviland of New York, a member of the well- 
known china manufacturing family. At the same session the Academy awarded 
its grand prize of 10,000 fr. to Franc-Nohain, a member of the staff of the 
Echo de Paris, for his collective works—ALFRED De VicNy’s admirers are 
petitioning the French Government to preserve the house in Loches, Touraine,. 
in which the poet was born, as a historic monument, despite the fact that it 
lacks architectural distinction. Loches is famous for its medieval chateau, 
containing the tomb of Agnés Sorel (+ 1450), favorite of Charles VII, the cell 
where the historian Philippe de Commines (1445?-1511) was incarcerated for 
eight months, and the “cage de fer” invented by Cardinal La Balue, which he 
was the first to test.—THE GoNcourT ACADEMY, whose present membership 
consists of Léon Daudet, Lucien Descaves, the two J. H. Rosnys, Jean Ajalbert, 
Gaston Chérau, Léon Hennique, Pol Neveux, Raoul Ponchon and Roland 
Dorgelés, will soon be permanently established in the former residence of Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt (67 Bd. de Montmorency), which was recently pur- 
chased by the Paris municipality as a museum. Descaves, friend of Edmond 
and one of the original members of the Academy, has now returned to the fold 
after an absence of many years. The Academy is the custodian of the famous 
Goncourt Diary, which has never been published in full—THe Prix Goncourt 
for 1932 was awarded in December to Guy Mazeline’s Loups, a long novel of 
the shipping world of Le Havre, which has been highly praised by André 
Maurois. The Prix Femina went to Pari, by Ramon Fernandez, who, according 
to the above writer, is “a critic with a great future.”"—-FRANCESCO VILLAESPESA, 
a poet and dramatist highly esteemed in Spain and South America, was found 
in Madrid, on Dec. 26, ill and living in extreme poverty. A national committee, 
consisting of more than 20 Spanish writers and public figures, has come to his 
assistance.—Paris NewspaPers, especially L’CEuvre, began in the autumn a 
campaign to shorten the long entr’actes, which is absolutely necessary, writes 
Georges La Fouchardiére, “if the theatre is to survive and meet the competition 
of the cinema.”—Vitrorio Poprecca’s marionettes, four feet in height, which 
satirize the pretensions of the human race, made a decided impression on New 
York, where they remained from Dec. 22 to the end of January. “So ingenious- 
ly are these dolls constructed,” writes Brooks Atkinson in the Times, “‘so dex- 
terously are they manipulated, that you are seldom aware of physical limita- 
tions.” —Mo.iére’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac was a failure as a film in Paris 
because, according to H. L. Matthews in the New York Times, of the lack of 
inspiration of the directors, poor photography, buffoonery and childishness of 
the play, and, finally, because the French object to “the vulgarization upon the 
screen of a great classic." —THREE New Firm THEATRES were opened in Paris 
during December, viz., Raspail 216 on the Bd. Raspail, Cinéstudio Montcalm, 
near the Porte de la Chapelle, and Cinéden.—Ptays produced in Paris during 
the past few months include Georges Berr and Louis Verneuil’s comedy, Avril, 
which, according to Philip Carr in the New York Times of Oct. 16, “is so ob- 
viously artificial that it is relatively inoffensive”; Félix Gandera’s Youki, a 
rather stupid and mechanical play about the love-life of a music hall artist, 
written for Mile Parisys; Mlle Fordyce’s Corps @ Corps, a very cynical account 
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of a woman’s numerous love affairs, which, writes the above critic, does not 
contain “‘a single sympathetic character;” Louis Verneuil’s Une Femme Ravie, 
“childishly preposterous” and of low artistic quality, but which, to quote again 
Mr. Carr, “saves the moral reputation of the French stage”; Denys Amiel’s 
L’ Age de Fer, an arid crusade against machinery which, according to the above 
critic, “is acted by the Comédie Francaise company with high technical pro- 
ficiency but without any real inspiration”; Jean Suberville’s Don Juan, given 
at the Odéon, presenting his hero as “‘a rake who soon repents” and dies before 
the Cross; Lenormand’s Sortiléges, a rather absurd play of a wife, who, not- 
withstanding her many love affairs including one with a sort of Svengali, con- 
tinues to be tolerated by her charitable husband; André de Richaud’s Le 
Chateau des Papes, produced by Dullin at the Atelier, a very pessimistic play in 
which hypocrisy and corruption abound everywhere, even in the life of the Pope 
who arrives at his position, according to Mr. Carr, “by shameless intrigue after 
a life of cynical debauchery”; an avalanche of adaptations of foreign plays 
including the German Miracle at Verdun, produced by a communist group, La 
Ronde, adapted from an early work of Schnitzler, the German operetta, White 
Horse Inn, the American operetta, Nina Rosa, as well as two sensational American 
plays, viz., Spread Eagle, produced as 145 Wall Street, and Five Star Final called 
Edition Spéciale, the Czecho-Slovak Périphérie, and the Hungarian Cabrioles, 
adapted by Roger Ferdinand; Valentin le Désossé, relating the double life of 
Valentin, the supple dancer, the slight interest of which consists in the picture 
it presents of Montmartre in 1870; Henri Duvernois’s sentimental comedy, 
Jeanne, a touching homely play dealing with three periods (1885, 1895, 1932) 
in the life of a couple who long for an unborn child of that name; Paul Géraldy’s 
Christine, a loquacious four-act duologue of lovers’ meetings, quarrels, etc., 
which recalls, but lacks the charm of the same author’s volume of love poems, 
Toi et Moi; two “shocking” plays, Edouard Bourdet’s Fleur des Pois and Alfred 
Savoir’s La Margrave, both mechanical pieces, written, according to Mr. Carr, 
merely for profit; Germaine Lefrancq’s Aurélie, a frankly sensual and coarse 
play about an intriguing old maid who marries her paramour, but which, accord- 
ing to the above critic, is admirable for its characterization and vigor of writing; 
Denys Amiel’s Trois et Une, a successful play about three half-brothers, sons 
of a famous dancer by different fathers, who are rivals for the hand of a coquet- 
tish girl but whom the fortunate one decides to relinquish in order not to bring 
unhappiness into the family; Steve Passeur’s Une Vilaine Femme, rewritten 
from Pas Encore, produced at the Atelier in 1927, which, as is usual with this 
author, exhausts its drama in the first act and is lacking in reality; Francois 
Porché’s La Paix, a free adaptation of Aristophanes’ Peace (419 B. C.), staged 
by Dullin, which, notwithstanding its applicability to modern conditions, is 
“a little childish,” to quote Mr. Carr; and Bernard Zimmer’s Réséda, a cruel 
satire upon French politicians, culminating in the murder of a blackmailer— 
ForeiGN Piays AND Fitms, produced in New York during the past quarter, 
include the following, with dates of presentation: Oct. 20, Coiffeur pour Dames, 
a film comedy in French, called light, but amusing through the acting of 
Ferdinand Gravey; Oct. 31, the three-act comedy, The Late Christopher Bean, 
adapted by Sidney Howard from René Fauchois’ Prenez Garde @ la Peinture, 
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which, according to Brooks Atkinson, is “hilarious,” but filled with “rough 
satire” and “unrefined humor”; Nov. 1, a revival by Lillian Gish of Dumas’ 
Camille, in a new acting version by Mr. and Mrs. Delos Chappell; Dec. 1, the 
French film comedy, Miche, well played by Suzy Vernon; Dec. 4, La Casa di 
Tutti, a three-act comedy by D. Falconi and O. Biancoli, amusingly produced 
by Giuseppe Sterni and his Teatro d’Arte; Dec. 9, the Italian audible film, La 
Vecchia Signora, revealing the technical progress of Italian film producers, in 
which Emma Gramatica and Arturo Falconi distinguished themselves; Dec. 16, 
the Italian silent film, The Passion of St. Francis, originally produced in Italy 
to commemorate the death of St. Francis in 1226, of which “the air of authen- 
ticity” was praised by critics; Dec. 20, Lucrece, a play in two acts and six 
scenes, translated by Thornton Wilder from André Obey’s Le Viol de Lucréce, 
of which Brooks Atkinson wrote: “Only the art with which Katharine Cornell 
and Guthrie McClintic, the stage manager, have endowed it keeps it this side of 
ineptitude”; Dec. 30, the French film, Paris-Béguin, well played and directed 
by Jane Marnac; Jan. 8, I] Cardinale, an Italian translation of Louis N. Parker’s 
The Cardinal, played by the Teatro d’Arte; Jan. 12, the French film romantic 
comedy, Mistigri, a routine play well acted by Madeleine Renaud; Jam. 22, the 
French mystery film, Sows la Lune du Maroc, with René Lefebvre. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY—E. A. JEWELL contributed to the New York 
Times of Nov. 13 a long article on the Michael Friedsam Collection, now on 
exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The French works discussed 
include those by Corneille de Lyon, of whom Eustorg de Beaulieu wrote in a 
panegyric in 1544 that not since Noah’s time had any one equalled him “pour 
bien tirer un personnage au vif”; the Maitre de Moulins, “Portrait of a Young 
Man”; Francois Clouet’s “Charles IX” as a boy; Jean Bellegambe, “Triptych, 
Virgin Enthroned”; Cosimo Roselli, “Madonna and Child with Angels”; etc.— 
Jean-Louts Foratn and Camille Pissarro are the two French artists who appear 
to be the most appreciated in America at the present time. The splendid repre- 
sentative exhibition of the works of the former held at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, at Philadelphia, during the Autumn, and the Durand-Ruel display, in 
New York, of the latter’s work in December, brought forth many eulogistic 
studies. That French art of the 18th century is likewise maintaining its hold cn 
our public may be seen in the two exhibitions of works of that period, held 
simultaneously at the Pennsylvania Museum and the new Wildenstein Galleries 
in New York in November.—BoucuEreEav, who was hailed as the great master 
during the last quarter of the 19th century, but who became an object of deri- 
sion during the recent post-War period, is now returning to vogue, as is attested 
by recent exhibitions, especially one of 17 of his works opened in New York on 
Dec. 9. Art critics are, consequently, seeking to explain this unexpected reversal 
of principles of taste. E. A. Jewell finds the answer to the enigma in the ar- 
tist’s “expert craftsmanship” and in the beauty of his line and of “the enameled 
bloom of his surfaces.” H. W. Watrous recalls a dinner given to leading artists 
in Paris in 1883 when the question was asked: “Who in a hundred years will be 
considered the two outstanding men of this time?” The consensus of opinion 
favored Meissonier, for “his wonderful technique, truth of detail and his pic- 
torial connection with the history of Napoleon,” and Bouguereau, “on his 
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knowledge, his ‘elegance’ and his perfection of drawing—and while his color 
was a bit ‘waxy,’ time would change it.” Likewise it may be added that in 
literature indications are plentiful that Brunetiére and Rostand may yet be re- 
stored to their pedestals——-THe CoLLEcE ArT AssociaTION opened on Jan. 7 
at the new Worcester Museum an exhibition of work by American Indians, as 
well as by artists from Mexico, Central and South America and Canada. The 
Association’s Parnassus contained in its November issue the following articles: 
Walter Pach, ““Amédée de la Patelliére, 1890-1932”; Gertrude R. Benson, 
“Rampillon, Step Sister of Reims”; Fiske Kimball, “French Art: 16th to 18th 
Centuries”; and Eliz. L. Cary, “A Tribute to Forain.”"—THe FoLLowinc 
Works were sold at recent New York auctions: Nov. 18, Giovanni Buon- 
consiglio (called Marescalco), “Portrait of a Young Man,” $6,500; Niccold 
Rondinelli, ““Madonna and Child with Saints”; Alesso Baldovinetti, ‘Madonna 
in Adoration”; Tintoretto, “Portrait of a Venetian Senator”, $4,000; Jean 
Bellegambe, “The Conversion of St. Paul,” $3,500; Goya, “Lady in a Blue 
Dress”, $5,400; Francesco Dei Rossi, “Il Salviati”, a portrait group, $2,500; 
Giovanni di Pietro da Pisa, “Madonna and Child with Saints”, $2,600; Goya, 
“Lady Playing a Harp,” $2,600; Fragonard, “Mother and Child”, $2,100; Dec. 
7, Gentile Bellini, “Portrait of a Byzantine Emperor” (ca. 1480), $1,500; 
Bronzino (1502-72), “Portrait of Bianco Capello de’ Medici”, $1,450; Martino 
Spanzotti (1480-1524), “St. Lawrence”, $1,100; Jan. 5, Drouais, “Mme. du 
Barry”, $6,600; Vigée-Lebrun, “Princesse Sapieha”, $5,100; Nattier, “La 
Comtesse de Mailly”, $7,100; “La Comtesse de Clermont”, $7,500; and “Mme 
Adélaide, Daughter of Louis XV”, $6,100; Greuze, “Young Girl with a Letter”, 
$6,500; and “Girl with a Ring”, $9,000.— Two Brussets Tapestries, “War 
Crowning the Magnanimous Victor” and “Wisdom Crowning the Learned 
Scientist”, dated about 1680, from the atelier of I. F. van den Hecke, were sold 
for $2,025 each in New York on Nov. 26.—TuHeE Geo. S. HELLMAN COLLEc- 
TION, auctioned in New York on Dec. 14, brought unusually low prices. Thus, 
Courbet’s “Deer Hunt in Winter” brought only $450; a sheet of drawings 
attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, $275; a Degas pastel, $150; and Picasso’s oil, 
“The Dancer”, $50.—MOoNTE ALBAN, Mexico, still holds the attention of the 
archaeological world. Thus, it was announced at Oaxaca on Dec. § that of 
the 12 tombs opened in 1932, only three were found empty. On Dec. 20 an- 
other announcement was made that Sta. Eulalia Guzman, of the staff of Prof. 
Caso, had discovered two more Zapotecan tombs; and on Dec. 28 word came 
that the State of Oaxaca plans to build a museum to house the relics uncovered 
during the past two years. Despatches of Jan. 18 stated further that the Indian 
inhabitants of Tilanantongo, former capital of the ancient Mixtec State in the 
mountains, are beginning to oppose by force any further disturbance of these 
relics. —Ecuapor will commemorate on Aug. 29, 1933, the 400th anniversary 
of the execution of the last of the Inca Kings, Atahualpa, by the Spanish con- 
quistador, Francisco Pizarro.—A Statue or Louts XVI, of exceptional beauty, 
which was discovered recently in a store-room in Bordeaux, is to be erected on - 
the Champ-de-Mars of that city —OrtTTone Rosar’s exhibition of 100 paintings, 
held in Florence in November, was called by Francesco Monotti “by far the 
most important of the newly opened shows.” Rosai was born in Florence 38 
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years ago and was eventually “discovered” by Ardengo Soffici, the writer.— 
ARISTIDE SARTORIO, whom Francesco Monotti calls “one of the most complex 
painters Italy has produced in the last 70 years”, died in Florence in November. 
He began as a Pre-Raphaelite and “ended as himself.” —-THer SPANIsH MINISTRY 
oF EpucaTion, which sometime ago sent traveling dramatic companies about 
the country in order to increase interest in classical plays, began last Autumn 
to send traveling art museums on similar tours. They exhibit copies made by 
able painters of the masterpieces of Spanish art of all ages —THe Parvo Paxace, 
cutside Madrid, which contains one of the finest collections of tapestries in the 
world, was opened to the public on Oct. 23. This is in keeping with the Re- 
public’s plan to make all former royal residences national museums.—ArT Ex- 
HrBITIONS held in New York during the past quarter include the following 
(with dates of opening): Nov. 7, works by Orozco, Charlot, Rivera and others; 
French flower paintings from Corot and Delacroix to living artists; Nov. 13, 
Italian primitives (1350-1450); Nov. 15, S. C. Clark’s collection of 12 paint- 
ings by Henri Matisse; Nov. 16, the F. Kleinberger collection containing the 
beautiful little “Portrait of a Man,” by Jean Perréal; Nov. 21, paintings by 
Renoir (since 1900) and portraits by Boutet de Monvel; Nov. 22, drawings 
by Henri Matisse; Italian primitives and sculpture by Barye, Rodin, etc.; Nov. 
26, etchings by Picasso for Balzac’s Le Chef-d’CEuvre inconnu; Dec. 1, draw- 
ings by Alejandro de Canedo; Dec. 2, 30 etchings by Matisse for the new edition 
of Mallarmé’s Poésies; Dec. 3, ““Comparisons and Contrasts”, containing paint- 
ings by Renoir, Braque, Derain, Albert André, Henri Rousseau, etc.; Dec. 5, 
a selection of works by Braque, Derain, Dufy, Lurcat, Matisse and Picasso; Dec. 
7, 50 water-colors and drawings by French artists of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies; Dec. 9, 18th century French drawings from the Richard Owen collec- 
tion; 17 works of Bouguereau, from 1855 to 1905, including “Meditation”, one 
of his last and best paintings; Dec. 12, 26 canvases, including works of André, 
Paul Charlemagne, Derain, Dufresne, Georges d’Espagnat, Roland Oudot and 
Vlaminck; Dec. 14, a centenary exhibition of etchings by Edouard Manet, in 
the New York Public Library, including his illustrations for Mallarmé’s L’Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune and Poe’s Raven; Dec. 15, paintings by Renoir, Seurat, Degas, 
Modigliani, Lautrec and Utrillo from private collections in France; illustrations 
by Edmond Dulac for stories of Hans Andersen, the Arabian Nights, etc.; Dec. 
18, “Four Revolts in Art” including the Barbizon group (Millet, Corot, Rous- 
seau and Diaz), the Impressionists (Monet, Pissarro, Sisley and Renoir), the 
Post-Impressionists (Cézanne, Gauguin, Degas and Van Gogh), and the 
Moderns (Matisse, Derain, Picasso, Lurgat, Chirico, Braque, Léger, Dufy and 
Miro); Dec. 19, drawings and etchings by Maillol, Matisse, Segonzac, Rouault 
and other French artists; Dec. 24, 11 paintings of the Madonna, mainly Italian 
primitives by Lorenzo Veneziano, Bernardino Fungai, Francesco Ubertini, etc.; 
Jan. 2, the New School for Social Research’s exhibition of murals by the Mexi- 
can artist, José Clemente Orozco, and the Ecuadorean, Camilo Egas, who has 
followed Inca traditions by using chiefly shades of copper red and blue; Jan. 20, 
an exhibition, at the Museum of French Art, of 56 pieces of sculpture and 14 
drawings and water-colors by Emile-Antoine Bourdelle, including “La Génie de 
la Médecine”, which was cast two days before he died, in Oct., 1929; the A. 
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H. Wiggin collection of 271 etchings, lithographs, drawings, water-colors and 
paintings by Jean-Louis Forain (+1931), the most extensive ever seen in 
America; Jan. 22, an exhibition of works by André Masson, illustrating some 
new phantasmagorical departures in painting; Jan. 23, biennial exhibition of 
water-colors from four countries, in which France was represented by Dufy, 
Gromaire, Maurice Asselin, Derain, Henri Manguin, Lucien Simon and others; 
Jan. 26, lithographs from 1862 to 1898 by Henri Fantin-Latour. 


MIscELLANEOUS—THE GENOA Book on Christopher Columbus, which 
was reviewed in the last issue of the RoMANiIc REviEW (pp. 358-361) by Mr. 
P. H. Harris and Dr. C. V. H. de Lancey, was the subject of a long article in 
the New York Times during November.—Dr. J. Cortesao, Portuguese his- 
torian, stated in a lecture at Seville on Nov. 29 that he had found documents 
in the Archivo da Torre do Tombo in Lisbon revealing that Pedro Vasquez de 
la Frontera of Palos, in company with another Portuguese, Diego Veibe, had 
sailed to the west in 1482 and, on his return, reported finding land in the posi- 
tion of America. Dr. Cortesao promised to reveal the documents at an early 
date. The above archives were originally established in 1375 in the Castello 
de Sao Jorge and transferred to the Palacio das Cértes, their present location, in 
1757.—Tue Revivat oF INTEREST in French music of the 16th century has 
brought forth some interesting historical facts, according to the November 
issue of Le Messager of New York. “Lorsque les premiers colons huguenots 
vinrent en Floride en 1564,” says this journal, “les Indiens remarquérent bien 
vite la différence qu’il y avait entre eux et les Espagnols . . . et ils apprirent trés 
vite, sans les comprendre, les airs des psaumes de Clément Marot. Pendant des 
années, ils les chantérent 4 leur maniére . . . la premiére colonie huguenote, 
ayant été massacrée par les Espagnols, un gentilhomme gascon, Dominique de 
Gourgues, amena en Floride une expédition afin de venger le meurtre de ses 
compatriotes. II s’aboucha avec les Indiens et essaya de leur faire comprendre 
qu'il n’était pas Espagnol, mais Francais. . . . Les Peaux Rouges ne furent 
convaincus que lorsque les gentilshommes . . . eurent chantés des psaumes de 
Marot.”—23 Letters of Benjamin Franklin, addressed to Mme Brillon de Jouey, 
were acquired from France on Dec. 10 by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Phila- 
delphia. One, dated Nov. 10, 1779, contains the famous “Story of the Whistle”, 
and another of Dec. 25, 1782, is interesting for its philosophical reflections on 
the American Revolution. “Although 119 letters which Mme Brillon wrote 
to Franklin are preserved in the collection of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety,” says the New York Times, “few of those which he sent to her were 
known to historians, and of these nearly all were copies."—-Gen. WoLFE’s 
secret orders for the battle of the Plains of Abraham in 1759, which resulted 
in the capture of Quebec from the French under Montcalm and in the death 
of both leaders, were discovered on Dec. 15 in a MS volume in Ottawa.—THeE 
CircoLo ITaLiaNo of Boston, Mass., issued recently a pamphlet entitled Italian 
Recognition (24 pp.) in commemoration of the award of Officer of the Crown 
of Italy upon Prof. James Geddes of Boston University. Included therein is a 
message by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on the occasion of the conferring of the rank 
of Cavaliere upon Prof. Geddes in 1909.—THe Duc anp Ducnesse pe TAL- 
LEYRAND, the latter being the former Anna Gould of New York, presented on 
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Jan. 13 to the Museum of the Legion of Honor in Paris several historic objects 
that were formerly in the Hermitage Museum in Russia. They include the 
sword given by Napoleon to Czar Alexander at their interview at Erfurt, a 
glass engraved with the arms of Jerome Bonaparte, which served at his nuptial 
feast, and an inkstand in vermilion, having a fine miniature of Napoleon’s 
mother, Laetitia Bonaparte—Pror. CHARLES RICHET, new President of the 
French Academy of Sciences, appealed to the members, at their first meeting 
in January, “to pay attention when papers were being read and refrain from 
individual conversations,” according to the New York Times of Jan. 22. He 
agreed “that the papers were not always interesting” and “urged his comrades 
to treat less technical subjects.” Léon BaiLsy, for 25 years editor of L’Intran- 
sigeant, the Paris daily, resigned his position on Dec. 15 as a consequence of the 
financial reorganization of the paper. M. Bailby recently visited the United 
States and planned to introduce American methods in his newspaper.—St. Yves, 
the only lawyer ever made a saint, is to have a memorial window in the Tréguier 
Cathedral, wherein lies his tomb, according to an announcement issued recently 
by Abbé Jean Lainé. The American Bar Association sent last Summer two 
delegates to the Cathedral who unveiled on Aug. 21 a tablet. The following 
eleven-word biography of St. Yves is known to every French child: “Sanctus 
Yvo erat Brito, Advocatus sed non latro, Res miranda populo.”—-Two FreNcH 
Towns, O in the Orne Department, and Y in the Somme, are advancing claims 
for the shortest names in the world. The Chateau d’O dates back more than 
300 years, and under Henry III there was a Finance Minister named Francis 
d@’O.— AMONG THE QUATER-CENTENARIES to be celebrated this year is the 
birth of Montaigne on Feb. 28 and the death of Ariosto on June 6.—A MeEGa- 
LiTtHic DrumicaL SUN TEMPLE was discovered in November in the Commune 
of Grilly, France, near Geneva. It consists of 12 enormous blocks of granite 
disposed in a circular form in order to mark the noon hour of each month of 
the year and is believed by archaeologists to date from ca. 10,000 B. C—A 
NEo.tiTHIc Treat Toms, containing 28 skulls, was found recently by accident 
at Villeneuve-Saint-Vistres, near Chalons-sur-Marne.—FRANCE’S most curious 
church, located at Haute-Isle on the Seine, is threatened with destruction 
through the construction of a reservoir. It was cut in the rock in 1670, and is 
65 feet long and 24 feet wide, with arches 27 feet high. The steeple emerges 
from a hillside—THe INpia SocreTy OF AMERICA is sponsoring the visit to 
America of Shan-Kar and his company of Hindu dancers and musicians. The 
Honorary Reception Committee includes Geo. Gordon Battle, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Mrs. W. Murray Crane, Ogden H. Hammond, Geo. Foster Peabody, and the 
officers of the Society, viz., President A. K. Coomaraswamy and Vice-Presidents 
J. L. Gerig and E. R. A. Seligman.—An “AuTHoRS OF THE YEAR” DINNER 
was given in New York on Jan. 25 in honor of Branch Cabell, Claude G. 
Bowers, Lion Feuchtwanger, Henrik van Loon, Julia Peterkin, Burton Roscoe 
and others. The Reception Committee included Paul D. Cravath, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Geo. Gordon Battle, Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, Wm. M. Chad- 
bourne, Bainbridge Colby, F. R. Coudert, Rachel Crothers, J. L. Gerig, Mrs. 
Wm. R. Hearst, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, former Governor 
Nathan L. Miller, Wm. Church Osborn, Geo. Foster Peabody, Henry W. Taft, 
Frank A. Vanderlip and Carl Van Doren. j.LG. 








